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Tue PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


has five sextuple pressés 


(a sextuple is six presses in one) 


because it has to run‘an 
edition of 185,000. every 
morning. 


If your advertising agent has net 
strongly advised the Recorp, look in 
any advertising directory, his own first, 
and you will see the Recorn’s circulation 
far ahead of any other: Philadelphia 
paper. Thenaskhim—Why? Itis yout 
money he is spending— 


And then ask US questions. 


Rate 25c. per line—.oo135 + per line per thousand 
circulation—subject to contract discounts. _ Figure what 
you pay other Philadelphia papers. 


New York: Advertising Manager, Chicago : 
‘ ¥85 World Building. Philadelphia. 1210 Boyce Bnilding. 
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A Simple Statement of Fact 
Concerning the 


Pittsburgh Gazette 








It is the only paper in Pittsburgh that continuously 
shows a gain in foreign advertising over its contempor- 
aries. It is the only Pittsburgh paper that has sprung 
to the front and remained in the leadership. The 
GaZETTE has a record that reads like fiction, but there 
are cold, hard facts to substantiate everything said in 
its favor. 


For confirmation, just get down your files of Pitts- 
burgh papers and make comparisons for yourself. 
You'll quickly note the dominance of the GAZETTE in 
the advertising field—not only in the foreign field, but 
also in the local. No other Pittsburgh morning paper 
has any such showing. 


If the comparison does not convince you of the fact 
that the GAZETTE is the best morning advertising me- 
dium in Pittsburgh, then you need resort to but one 
expedient—that is, place an advertisement in this paper. 
The results will probably amaze you. 


By making the GazeTTE the best paper in Pitts- 
burgh, and continually improving it, the publishers 
caused the 


SUNDAY GAZETTE 


to leap into popularity in a comparatively few weeks. 
The Sunpay GAZETTE has a bona fide circulation of 
50,c00, and the figures are ascending with every issue. 
It is infinitely the best paper published in Pittsburgh, 
and it is getting better all the time. 


W. R. ROWE, Business Manager. 





THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGERS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK. 





BOYCE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM. 


HOW HER NAME WAS MADE A 
HOUSEHOLD WORD BY ADVERTISING. 





Eight hundred thousand dollars 
for newspaper advertising in a sin- 
gle year! 

It seems impossible, yet this was 
the amount spent last year by the 
Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Com- 
pany. 

It is probably the largest appro- 
priation ever made in the United 
States, and that means in the 
world, by a proprietary medicine 
concern for any one kind of ad- 
vertising. 

The newspapers of the country 
are practically the only advertis- 
ing medium used by the company. 
A great number of - illustrated 
booklets are distributed, but less 
than 10 per cent of the money ap- 
propriated goes into these. book- 
lets. 

In a handsome office on the sec- 
ond floor of the building at 221 
Columbus avenue, Boston, sits all 
day long the man who has charge 
of this expenditure, the man to 
whose advertising is due much of 
the credit for the present success 
of Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable 
Compound—James A. Wetherald. 

Mr. Wetherald is a young man, 
energetic, brainy and with a posi- 
tive genius for advertising. He is 
a pleasant, affable man to meet, 
and in spite of the fact that he 
had just returned from a summer 
vacation in Europe, he received 
the writer pleasantly and pushed 
aside a bushel of unread letters to 
talk advertising. 

“The success of the Pinkham 
Medicine Company is due to two 
things,” said Mr. Wetherald, “the 
untiring energy and courage of the 
late Charles H. Pinkham and the 
newspapers of the United States. 

“A great many people, looking 
at a great business success, say, 
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No. 7. 


“What lucky people! They have a 
great business and their money is 
made so easily.’ I’H tell you there 
are very few people who would be 
willing to go through what the 
late Charles H. Pinkham went 
through even to reach the success 
and the wealth which he attained. 

“The story of Mr. Pinkham and 
his success reads like a romance. 
If you want advice for young men 
entering the proprietary medicine 
business and the advertising busi- 
ness there is no story I can tell 
that will be more interesting, that 
will serve as a better example, 
than the story of the trials and 
hardships and final success of 
Charles H. Pinkham. 

“In the first place, let me deny 
absolutely the silly story that there 
never was such a person as Lydia 
E. Pinkham. That is the veriest 
nonsense. Mrs. Pinkham existed 
and was the founder of the medi- 
cine which bears her name. She 
was also the mother of five chil- 
dren, the elder of whom was 
Charles H. Pinkham. 

“For many years Lydia E. Pink- 


cham was one of the best known 


women in the little city of Lynn, 
Mass. She was one of those 
lovable women whose place seems 
always to be at some sick bed or 
in some house of trouble. In ey- 
ery town or small city there is us- 
ually some woman who is always 
called upon in cases of sickness 
and trouble, and in Lynn this wo- 
man was Lydia E. Pinkham. 
Among other things Mrs. Pink- 
ham possessed was the recipe for 
a wonderful medicine which was 
known for miles around: Every 
woman who was troubled with the 
diseases peculiar to womankind 
sought Mrs. Pinkham’s advice and 
received from her the medicine 
free. Women drove all the way 
from Boston and Salem to obtain 
it, and many were the blessings 
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heaped on Mrs. Pinkham’s head. 
The Pinkhams in the early days 
were well to do, but in 1876 the 
panic came, and with it the failing 
health of Mr. Pinkham. 

“It was at this time,” continued 
Mr. Wetherald, “when the for- 
tunes of the Pinkham family were 
at their lowest ebb, that one of 
Mrs. Pinkham’s sons suggested 
the sale of his mother’s remedy, 
and it was decided to put the med- 
icine on the market, so the boys 
went to work. Charles, the eld- 
est, secured a position as a con- 
ductor on a street car. Will be- 
came a school teacher, and Dan 
found work in the postoffice. 

“Every cent of their earnings 
was turned in to the mother, and 
after paying the actual living ex- 
penses of the family the balance 
was spent for printing circulars 
advertising the medicine. These 
circulars the boys themselves dis- 
tributed after business hours. The 
medicine Mrs. Pinkham prepared 
herself on the kitchen stove. The 
herbs were steeped and in the eve- 
ning the entire family assisted in 
filling the bottles. 

“The effort was followed with 
success, and soon one of the boys 
left his position to devote his en- 
tire time to the work. Soon after 
it was decided to devote the en- 
tire energies of the family to the 
work. The three boys, with their 
packs on their backs, went to Bos- 
ton, New York, Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia and distributed cir- 
culars all over the cities. Every 
cent they received, save what was 
absolutely necessary for living: ex- 
penses, went into printing more 
circulars. They lived in an attic 
in Brooklyn for a while, cooking 
their own meals on an oil stove, 
and many and many a day tramped 
the whele length of Manhattan 
Island rather than spend five cents 
for car fare. 

“It was during this time,” said 
Mr. Wetherald, “that the boys 
first met Mr. C. N. Crittenden, 
Mr. Crittenden, who now devotes 
his entire time to evangelistic 
work, was the head of a large 
wholesale drug concern, and many 
a time during those dark days he 
advanced the price of a gross of 
the remedy, that the Pinkham 


boys might have the price of more 
circulars. 

“The first newspaper advertis- 
ing they ever did was shortly after 
this. R. M. Pulsifer, then owner 
of the Boston Herald, became in- 
terested in the Pinkhams and 
asked them why they did not ad- 
vertise in the newspapers. They 
replied that they did not have the 
money. Questioning developed 
that the family owned the little 
home at Lynn, worth perhaps 
$1,000, all they had saved from the 
wreck of their father’s fortune. 
Mr. Pulsifer offered to give them 
$1,000 worth of advertising and 
take in return a lien on the house. 

“After consulting their mother 
they agreed to do this, and the ad- 
vertising was placed. But when 
the bill became due the business 
had increased to such an extent 
that they were enabled to pay the 
bill and the home was saved. I 
simply tell you this story to show 
the nerve those boys had and the 
chances they took to reach success. 

“The newspaper advertising for 
the company had by this time been 
placed in the hands of an agent, 
and he established a most exten- 
sive system of newspaper adver- 
tising. It was too extensive. The 
business could not pay for it, and 
one day in the ’80s it was discov- 
ered that the company was $125,- 
ooo in debt, and only Charles H. 
Pinkham was left to straighten 
matters out. Advertising was 
stopped and Mr. Pinkham set 
about to straighten matters out. 
At that time the business amount- 
ed to about 2,000 gross a year. 

“So great was the confidence of 
Mr. Pinkham’s business associates 
in him that they did not press 
him, but aided him in every way. 
He gave notes for all this indebt- 
edness, forty-three $1,000 notes 
being signed at one sitting. To 
Mr. Pinkham’s credit it can‘ be 
said that not one payment was 
ever missed, and in a few years he 
was out of debt, although the 
sales of the company had fallen off 
from 2,000 gross a year to 550. 

“It was in 1889,” continued Mr. 
Wetherald, “that I first became‘as- 
sociated with Mr. Pinkham. I 
submitted to him a  préliminary 
line of advertising withowt@any 
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prospect of doing any business 
with him. He liked my ideas and 
told me I might have $2,000 to try 
the plan in Maine. So successful 
was the start that I was given 
$25,000 more that year. Since that 
time the .appropriations have 
steadily grown, until last year our 
age for newspaper work 
alone was nearly 

'Since 1889 every advertisement 
and every plan for advertising has 
emananted from Mr. Wetherald’s 
office. Mr. Pinkham placed the 
entire advertising end of the bus- 
iness in Mr. Wetherald’s hands 
and devoted all of his time and 
energies to the manufacture and 
sale of the remedy. From an an- 
nual sale of 550 gross Mr. Pink- 
ham and Mr. Wetherald built up 
the business until its sale was 
greater than that of any other 
proprietary medicine in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The enormous advertising ex- 
penditure of the Pinkham Com- 
pany is placed through the Pettin- 
gill Advertising Agency of Bos- 
ton, with which Mr. Wetherald 
was himself associated for many 
years. This agency is the oldest 
institution of its kind in the world. 
Its name is in the books of every 
newspaper in the country and its 
credit and standing is held in the 
highest esteem by publishers. Mr. 


‘Patrick O'Keefe, of the Pettingill 


Agency, who is Mr. Wetherald’s 
first lieutenant and who looks af- 
ter the details of the account at 


the office of the agency, though a 


young man, has a wide acquaint- 


ance among publishers and a 


ktowledge of newspapers that is 
possessed by few men in the coun- 
try. 

“Our preliminary stuccess—in 
fact, all of our success for the first 
six years that Mr. Pinkham and 
I were associated,” continued Mr. 
Wetherald, “was due entirely to 
newspaper advertising. Since that 
time we have devoted some of our 
appropriation to the distribution 
of small 32-page booklets, but our 
expenditures in this line are in a 
ratio of about 1 to 9 with our 
newspaper advertising. This 
proves the immense value of 
newspapers as an advertising me- 
dium, for practically the entire 
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success of one of the largest busi- 
nesses in the country is due al- 
most wholly to them. 

“Mr. Pinkham,” continued Mr. 
Wetherald, “was what I call a 
natural-born advertiser. His nerve 
as an advertiser is shown by the 
first advertising of his, when he 
risked the old home, the only 
thing left in the world to the 
family. 

“To my mind two attributes are 
necessary to success in the pro- 
prietary medicine business. First, 
a man must be a born advertiser, 
he must have the nerve and the 
faith to put out his money freely 
in advertising—map out a plan and 
stick to it; second, he must have 
patience to wait for returns. Most 
new advertisers expect compensat- 
ing if not profitable returns with- 
ing -a few months, while Mr. 
Pinkham always figured that it 
required three years to make a ter- 
ritory profitable. The first year he 
looked for a loss, the second ought 
to about balance expenditures, and 
the third should show a profit. 

“When I hear men say that they 
will try an advertisement or a sys- 
tem of advertising for three 
months, I feel like telling them 
that they might as well take their 
money out and have a good time 
with it.” 

“What would be your first ad- 
vice to a new advertiser?” Mr. 
Wetherald was asked. 

“Lay out carefully a judicious 
line of advertising sufficiently 

within his means to enable him to 
cover the territory selected for a 
whole year anyway, and work a 
small territory well rather than a 
large one sparingly, and then wait 
--that is the only way to obtain 
success. The average would-be 
proprietary medicine advertiser 
flops around so much on the policy 
that he does not give any one plan 


‘a_ long enough trial to prove 


whether it is a success or a fail- 
ure. We have stuck practically to 
one system of advertising for 
years. Last year we did the larg- 
est business we ever did, so you 
can judge whether or not it is suc- 
cessful. 

“We have confined all our ad- 
vertising to the papers, because we 
think they are best fitted for what 
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The New Sunday Edition 


of Ghe 


DES MOINES 
DAILY NEws 


is sent regularly to every one of the 32, 500 
carrier and mail subscribers of the daily 
edition, and a guarantee of over 30,000 
average paid circulation goes with every 
contract for advertising in either the 
daily or Sunday edition. No separate sub- 
scriptions received for either daily or 
Sunday issues. 


Actual circulation of first Sun- 32 & 3 6 
day edition, January sth, * 
Actual circulation of second 3 3 67 
Sunday edition, January 12th, 4, 


Price for display space in the Sunday 
edition the same as in the daily, viz., four 
cents per agate line flat. Charges for pre- 
ferred position, very moderate. Make 
position a request and you will be well 
taken care of. 

No objectionable advertising accepted 
for the Sunday edition. No liquor ad- 
vertising accepted for any edition. 








The Des Moines Dairy News printed in 
I90I 27,095 more classified advertise- 
ments than its nearest lowa competitor. 
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we are seeking to do. Street cars 
and outdoor signs are doubtless ail 
very well for advertising some 
kinds of goods, but for our busi- 
ness I do not consider them fa- 
vorably. We have to tell more of 
a story than we can get on a card 
or a billboard, and we have to 
back it up with testimonials. Fre- 
quency of issue is a great feature; 
for it allows us to tell more and 
varied stories and to multiply tes- 
timonials. Therefore I rank the 
daily papers first, the weeklies 
next and the monthly last. And I 
am inclined to prefer the evening 





‘daily over the morning, for it goes 


into the homes more and is, I 
think, more thoroughly read. 

“Circulation is a matter to 
which I have given considerable 
thought. Of course, quality is a 
matter of much importance, but at 
the same time there is such a thing 
as too high a quality for our busi- 
ness. People of the highest class 
employ physicians and seldom buy 
proprietary medicines. For in- 
stance, I would not consider the 
Boston Transcript or the New 
York Evening Post good mediums 
for us, while for some other things 
they are ideal mediums. On the 
other hand, quantity is not always 
to be sought. There is a class of 
papers which print from seven to 
fifteen editions a day, each edition 
going to many of the same people 
—people who are looking for a 
specific thing and do not read the 
paper thoroughly. This class is of 
little use to the general advertiser. 
The largest quantity of circulation 
that can be purchased at a reason- 
able price and reaches the medium 
class of people is the best for our 
business. 

“It is a very hard thing to de- 
termine the actual circulation of a 
newspaper. As a general rule, 
circulation statements made by 
publishers are not reliable. I have 
a man who visits the large cities 
and reports to me all that he can 
learn, and we are members of the 
Association of American Advertis- 
ers, whose reports are generally 
accurate. There seems to be little 
change for the better in the circu- 
lation situation, although more of 
the. good. papers are now giving 
detailed statements of circulations 
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every day in the year, and.these 
statements, I think, are the ‘most 
reliable. : 
“The rate 
about as_ bad 


situation to-day is 

as ever, perhaps 
worse. When I am considering a 
paper I figure its circulation, 
quantity and quality as nearly .as 
I can, and then make them an of- 
fer based upon a rate per inch pér 
thousand. This offer is what I 
consider the space worth to us. If 
1 am referred to the rate card and 
find that the rate is materially 
higher than my offer, then I sim- 
ply drop the paper. 

“T am not a believer in the so- 


called flat rate advertising which’ 


has been adopted by some papers. 
I admit that the sliding scale 
which most papers use admits of 
the juggling of rates, but I believe 
that a man who makes a contract 
for 2,000 inches of advertising is 
entitled to a better price than a 
man who contracts for 500 inches. 

“All of our advertising is placed 
through a general agency, which 
experience teaches is the best way. 
Such an agency has facilities 
which an advertiser could not 
have and which I consider very 
valuable on the principle that an 
institution having many _ transac- 
tions with a paper can obtain a 
better rate and keep in closer 
touch with circulations, changes, 
etc., than an institution which has 
but one transaction a year with a 
paper. I also consider that it is 
cheaper to deal through an agen- 
cy when the cost of organization 
necessary to do business direct 
with the publishers is considered. 
The general agency, I think, ‘is 
growing stronger and more necés- 
sary every day. Special agents 
and special representatives doubt- 
less have their places, but I prefer 
to deal direct with the publisher 
through my general agency. 

Mr. Wetherald is a great be- 
liever in testimonials and illustta- 
tions in newspaper advertising. 
“But,” he says, “I do not believe 
in picturing pain or agony. Give 
people the happier, side of life— 
there is enough pain and agony 
anyway. The pictures which are 
used to advertise the Pinkham 
remedv are made by some of the 
best black-and-white artists in the 
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The =: Evening Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE. 




















Increased Advertising in 
THE 


Evening Wisconsin 


For the twelve months of 1901. 





























1900, 1901. 
Columns. |Columns. 
- Week 122 151 
2 e 149 180 
ae 136 174 
4th ce 140 167 
oe ot! oP ae 154 
6th ne | 148 172 
7th Me | 150 173 
8th vs |} 173 | 163 
gth ie | 162 192 
roth ui ) 197 200 
11th 168 220 
12th a 180 230 
13th r |} 246 293 
14th | 216 244 
15th rf 197 234 
16th a 167 217 
~~ i 232 247 
ee 
2oth ‘* 170 22 
as 7 3 
21st ,s 182 219 
22d i | 177 204 
23d a 185 19! 
24th “A 176 193 
2sth ye 172 191 
26th He 167 183 
Bie dhe agg: Pou 
4 39 144 
29th et 136 152 
30th = 121 151 
31st ba | 110 | 134 
32d a | 22. fF = 
33d 2 128 144 
34th | 146 | 134 
35th - | 167 149 
36th 4 } 439% 169 
37th = | 184 | 195 
38th | 187 | 174 
39th bs | 295 189 
goth . | 207 | 190 
4ist sd 194 | 220 
qd | 197 | 252 
43d a 224 208 
44th . | 202 199 
4sth ; 210 | 246 
4oth =“ | 229 | 242 
47th J |} 239 «€©|~—6(258 
48th 244 247 
agth  ** | 239 275 
soth ea | 269 299 
51st os 262 309 
52d | 132 146 
9,313 | 10,384 
Columns Increase, = - 1,071 











“Aman is best known 
by his neighbors,” and 
it is equally true that a 
newspaper is best known 
by the people of the city 
in which it is published. 

The Milwaukee Even- 
ING WISCONSIN may be 
pardoned for being proud 
of the fact that it is used 
by all advertisers in the 
city of Milwaukee who 
do any general advertis- 
ing at all. 

This is the estimate of 
the newspaper by the 
business community of 
its own city, and it can 
be said of very few news-_ 
papers in any City. 
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country and cost from $15 to $50 
each.” 

Mr. Wetherald, who has made 
such a success of the Pinkham ad- 
vertising, is by profession a news- 
paper man, having been in the har- 
ness. in a newspaper office for 
many years. Until a year ago he 
was a partner in the Pettingill 
Agency. 

Charles H. Pinkham, to whom 
the success of the Pinkham Com- 
pany is largely due, died Nov. 10, 
1900. He was succeeded as presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
company by his brother-in-law, W. 
H. Gove, husband of Arolina 
Pinkham, the last surviving mem- 
ber of the Pinkham family. 

The present Mrs. Pinkham, wife 
of Charles H. Pinkham, is almost 
as remarkable a woman as was 
the founder of the business. It is 
to her that all the private letters 
from suffering womankind go. No 
man ever sees these letters, and 
they are always answered by Mrs. 
Pinkham. She has had charge of 
this branch of the business for 
twenty years, and during that pe- 
riod has obtained a knowledge of 
the diseases that woman is heir to 
that many a physician might well 
envy.. She has a large corps of 
trained assistants, and now only 
the most important of the cases 
come under her personal observa- 
tion. 

The laboratory of the Pinkham 
Medicine Company, at Lynn, 
Mass., may not be as large as some 
others, but it is a model of effi- 
ciency. Mr. Pinkham, with his 
other ability, had a genius for 
economy, and the laboratory is 
probably run at less expense, con- 
sidering the output, than any oth- 
er like institution in the world.— 
The Kansas City World. 

“o> 
ADS SELL BOOKS. 


Under the system of display adver- 
tising in the newspapers and elsewhere 
the sales of books have been enormous- 
ly increased, according to statistics com- 
piled by Harper & Brothers. This is 
confirmed by figures given by the pub- 
lishers of a recent popular novel. Of 
the buyers who stated why they bought 
the book a large proportion mentioned 
the advertising and reviews, and another 
considerable number was influenced by 
persons who had read _ the advertise- 
ments. The same publicity which will 
sell hooks will sell other things.—Phila- 
delphia Record, 





A PERFECTION MISUNDER- 
STOOD, 


Harp MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Metallic Bedsteads, 
Woven Wire and Spiral Spring 
Beds, Mattresses and Pillows. 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For several years the writer has been 
a subscriber and careful reader of the 
Little Schoolmaster. On this account 
he ventures to make a suggestion. The 
size of your magazine is a particular in- 
ducement to put it in one’s pocket and 
utilize the time on street cars or other 
odd moments in reading it, but the print 
is so very fine that it is almost impos- 
sible to read it except under the very 
best conditions of light. 

Does it not seem as if your own 
teachings of good clear type and easy 
reading should be carried out in your 
publication? Very truly yours, 

J Dyett, Sec’y. 


A publication of such superla- 


tive excellence as is PriNTERsS’ : 


INK must have some drawbacks 
or competitors would be _ too 
slavish in their imitations. Choic- 
est things are in smallest pack- 


ages. The Little Schoolmaster ~ 


sets his advertisements in pearl 
and its correspondence in nonpar- 
eil. Old and seasoned advertisers 





wipe their spectacles and have as 
much pleasure in deciphering the 
small type as a Vermont boy does 
in eating beech-nuts. The man 
who has not come to spectacles 
should buy a hand glass. When 
every occupant of a seat in a street 
car has Printers’ INK in one hand 
and a reading glass in the other 
those only who hang on to the 
straps will be compelled to peruse 
the advertising cards that embel- 
lish the spaces over the windows 
and arouse the disapproval of the 
newspaper man. 
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is to watch the records of = 
Advertising. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


‘|. beat all competitors in 1901 

















HERE 1S THE RECORD: 


= ; MINNEAPOLIS PAPERS. ST. PAUL PAPERS. 
JOURNAL. TIMES, TRIBUNE. DISPATCH. PIONEER PRESS. GLosR. 


13,198 ~~ *10,546 *11,566 12,977 *9,338 *7,832 


*52 Sunday editions included. 


| Sworn Daily Average for December, 5 : x 12 


G.. J. BILLSON, Mgr. Foreign Advertising Dept, 
New York Office, 86-87-88 Tribune Bidg. Chicago Office, 308 Stock Exchange Bicg. 
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SCHEMES. AND PRO- 
GRAMMES. 


‘Every advertising man should 
have lots of backbone. He should 
be able to say no, and stick to it. 
If he is wise he will have a given 
time each day to receive solici- 
tors. He will admit them all, be 
friendly and stick to his knitting, 
Special editions and programmes 
generally have some sort of a 
“cause” to promote. A hospital, 
a lecture course programme, those 
earnest young men with a college 
paper, a pastor that is getting up 
a church paper, the winning young 
woman that is “just getting it up 
for thé society, you know,” and so 
on to the end of a list that never 
ends, and never will until men 
stop spending money just to see 
their name in print or to be con- 
sidered “a real nice man.” 

I believe in charity. Once I 
presented to the president of a 
bank a proposition to advertise in 
a concert programme. I could not 
pass upon it, but the solicitor had 
made such a strong appeal, that I 
ventured to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the bank’s president. He 
heard me to the end, and then sat 
down on.me. . He said, ‘ ‘Brown, it 
is not creditable to you to bring 
this matter up. You are presum- 
ing that I am not doing my full 
share of charity. It would be well 
for you to understand that we 





hired you to make investments of ‘you want we shall be glad to sup- 


our money in advertising and not 
charity.” Possibly he was a little 
severe, but he told the truth and I 
learned a lesson. 

Take the money out of the cash 
drawer and donate to charity for 
the sake of charity, and charge it 
to charity. Keep your name out 
of such “grafts” and make the 
business stand or fall on its mer- 
its as a business. These solicitors 
don’t always realize that they are 
running a confidence game, but 
they are. 

Another form of the programme 
evil is found in societies that sell 
the privilege to get out a pro- 
gramme or souvenir edition to 
some advertising solicitor. They 
give him a nice letter of introduc- 
tion, stating that the edition will 
be “official.” He comes in the 
name of the organization, and you 
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pay money that goes mostly to-the’ 
solicitor and you think you have: 
helped the cause. The postmaster! 
writes a letter authorizing a cef-) 
tain “official postoffice guide,” andi 
you fee] that you surely ought to} 
be in this “official” publication. © } 
Another form. A ood-looking : 
man comes in. “Mr. Brow Be 
“Yes.” “I have been referred to, 
you as the party having charge of} 
the advertising of your company. 
Now, we have no advertising to! 
sell, but the character of your; 
company is so well known and’ 
your people are so influential that! 
our editor has prepared an edj-/ 
torial on your company, and I 
wanted you to look it over and sée’ 
if it was all right. We are going) 
to get out a large edition of this! 
number.” You read over the of-} 
dinary rot. about the great and: 
good concern you are working for, 
and see that your name is promi-. 
nently mentioned as being one of’ 
the main spokes in the wheel, and> 
how progressive and business-like: 
your firm does things, and advis- 
ing everybody to be sure and call, 
upon the personal assurance of the 
editor that everything i is all ight. 
“Yes, that ds Nery nice,’ you: 
say.” “Glad you like it,” says our 
friend. “By the way, would your 
company like to have a quantity of. 
this edition to send to your 
friends? We charge you nothing 
for the editorial, you know, but if 


ply you with 500 copies.” You 
price the 500. Ten cents each. If 
you don’t come down with the $§0 
you will not find your great and 

ny.mentioned. The 
chances are even that the 500 cop- 
ies would comprise the entife 
special edition if you did decide to 
reap the benefits of free editorial 
mention. Any paper that sells its 
editorial columns is a good one to 
let alone. 

Experienced advertisers have 
found that special editions and 
programmes do not pay. 

— 


READING notices, never in favor 
with a large proportion of the 
wisest advertisers, are gradually 
becoming more infrequent. The 
straightforward ad must always 
win in favor by comparison. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTIS- 
ERS 


By T. Russell. 


It isn’t often that I get time 
even to think of the philosophy of 
advertising, let alone write about 
it; but there is one little bit of it 
that has forced itself upon every 
one’s attention lately—every one’s, 
that is, who thinks at all. I refer 
to the undeniable fact that people 
like to do what other people do, so 
that there can hardly be invented 
a better advertisement for any- 
thing than evidence of the fact 
that a great many people are 
using it. 

Now we are just in the midst 
of a very bad epidemic of small- 
pox, not in any small or insanitary 
place, but right here in London, 
the best governed city in the Brit- 
ish Empire, except, maybe, Mon- 
treal. This epidemic has been go- 
ing on for about three months, and 
naturally the medical authorities 
have been very eager to get as 
many people as possible revacci- 
nated. I may mention incidentally 
that not one person who has been 
revaccinated since childhood has 
died of small-pox during this epi- 
demic. Well, in spite of all fa- 
cilities being afforded, and in spite 
of the public being almost entreat- 
ed to be vaccinated, free of charge, 
comparatively few people took the 
precaution for quite a while. But 
presently some one on the Stock 
Exchange introduced the practice 
of wearing a red ribbon around 
the vaccinated arm, as a warning 
to passersby not to jostle. The 
practice spread. It served as the 
best possible advertisement for 
vaccination, and from that time 
revaccination has had a perfect 
boom in London, and you will 
meet a thousand ribboned-armed 
men in a five-minute walk any- 
wltere in the city. 

* * os 


Allied to this is a curious fact 
which was told me by one of the 
earliest advertising managers of 
the A. J. White concern here in 
London. He said, and I myself 
very well remembered, that early 
in the history of the Mother Sei- 
gel’s Syrup business, he published 
as a newspaper advertisement a 
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certified statement of the sales 
(which were large, but insignifi- 
cant compared with what they 
have been since), and he told me 
that this proved one of the most 
“pulling” advertisements they had 
ever issued. 
* “ok * 

Hence, I think the following 
small advertisement, which caught 
my eye only after I had written 
the above, to be pretty good busi- 
ness: 

Why _ is “Globe” Metal Polish to be 
found in use all over the United King- 
om. the Colonies, America—in fact, the 

World? Because it works its way. Mer- 
it 1s its travelling ticket. 

lobe Metal Polish contains nothing 
injurious to the skin, nor will it scratch 
or otherwise injure the finest metal 
wor 

It is sold everywhere; but should any 
difficulty be experienced in obtaining it, 
please write to imes Ce., td., 
Tredegar Works, Bow, London, E.; or 
Stickton-on-Tees. 

* * * 

Habit-Cures are a line of busi- 
ness which is not at all overdone, 
at present, in this country. So far 
as I know or have been able to as- 
certain there is not and never has 
been any attempt to work a cure 
for any jag but the alcohol appe- 
tite, and the latter is not at all 
heavily attacked. The Tacquaru 
Company, of London, does a little 
advertising for “tanks” desirous 
of becoming “ex-tanks,” and this 
concern has done a good stroke of 
business by lining up the Church 
of England Temperance Society. 
A few years ago the No-to-bac 
Company on your side sent sam- 
ples over to a friend of mine, who 
incautiously used a little of it—a 
very littlk——and went about for 
sonie days swearing fluently, for 
that it had taken away the taste of 
his cigars. But no advertising was 
done, that I ever, heard of, and 
probably there is no great opening 
for an anti-tobacco helper. To- 
bacco, in point of fact, only pro- 
duces its worst effects on the 
chewer, and chewing is practically 
unknown except in the very low- 
est classes here. But there are 
plenty of morphia and more co- 
caine fiends—to say nothing of the 
ever present rum bug—for a good 
Habit-Cure concern to work upon, 
and with a certain amount of pink 
giraffe advertising, I think money 














could be made out of it—provided 
(that is) that any real remedy ex- 
ists for these fienderies. 


* a 






No one that I have ever seen 
has handled this business as it 
ought to be handled, either here or 
in America. It is not of much use 
appealing to the confirmed “tank” 
who really and _ literally sees 
things. The most he can hope 
for, short of quitting altogether 
(which he doesn't want to do), is 
to see just little lizards instead of 
cobra-di-capellos. The man to be 
appealed to is the fellow who 
hasn’t got as far as this; and the 
4 way to handle him is to stir up his 
; imagination by describing the ter- 
rors and tortures of the Demon 
Rum and the things he will see 
when it gets its work in, and so 
get him frightened and anxious 
for treatment. That is half the 
battle anyway, and if the medicine 
is any good, it will capture him 
from the moment he feels it stand- 
ing off the crave. If the man him- 
self doesn’t tackle it, his wife will 
work him secretly. This isn’t so 
good in its effects as if he were 
using moral influence with. him- 
self, too; but it consumes the med- 
icine just the same, maybe more. 
There are plenty of concerns in 
that line on your side. I have in 
my possession one of the loveliest 
follow-up letters I ever read—it’s 
tone of chastened resignation at 
the elusiveness of the rum bug is 
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beautiful to listen to. A very lit- 
tle advertising, done the right way, 
would test this market, and I be- 
lieve it has possibilities, for a mer- 
itorious article. 

* * * 


The Academy, a threepenny pa- 
per devoted to book reviews and 
news about literary people, has 
been owned for some years by 
Mr. John Morgan Richards, who 
is (as has been mentioned before), 
an old and appreciative friend of 
Printers’ INK. He is about the 
most respected and most popular 
American in London, and_ his 
daughter, Mrs. Craigie, is promi- 
nent in literary circles, and well 
known to the public by her pseu- 
donym of John Oliver Hobbes. 
Mr. Richards has just bought 
from the proprietors of the Lon- 
don Times their well known week- 
ly paper, Literature, which is now 
combined with the Academy as a 
single paper. 


GOOD NAME BETTER’N GREAT 
RICHES. 


Neither ships, racehorses nor any- 
thing else are so aptly named as_ the 
crack trains of the world—the Flying 
Scotchman, which is the Transinsular 
Limited of Great Britain; the Flying 
Yankee, from Boston to Bangor; the 
Congressional Limited, to Washington, 
the Empire State, to Buffalo, and the 
Sunset Limited, to Southern California. 
There is more in the name of a fast 
express train than in the title of a play 
or a novel. The man who is going to 
travel on a railroad, and has the price 
in his pocket, wants to buy a ticket for 
one of those appropriately titled trains 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


every time.—New York Press. 





RECORD 








Average paid daily circulation for December, 1901, 59,014 
Average paid daily circulation for the year, 1go1, 56,120 
Total columns advertising for the yeartgo1, . . . 16,102 
Total classified (Want) ads printed in the val 1901, 216,781 
Daily gain in circulation over 1900, . . — 6,333 
Gain in advertising over 1900—columns, . . . 2,851 3/4 


FOR 1901 
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CIRCULATION RATING OF 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


Ricumonp, Va., Feb. 1, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A fact not generally considered in 
compiling statistics of circulation is the 
steady conservatism of the standard re- 
ligious press. The case is not the same 
and cannot be treated in the same man- 
ner as with sky-rocket dailies whose 
subscribers are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. Many religious papers can 
tell of subscribers who have been con- 
stantly on their books since the foun- 
dation, thirty, fifty, or even seventy 
years ago. In my own office I received 
to-day the renewal from a white-haired 
gentleman, who told me he had been 
one of the charter subscribers in 1837. 

Again, the subscriptions are contin- 
ued from year to year, and while there 
is, of course, a constant current drop- 
ping off, there is always the natural 
current of new leaders in church work, 
to whom the religious press is a neces- 
sity; and where aggressive circulation 
methods are judicious! used this 
growth will more than offect the losses. 
Still, barring lottery schemes and hur- 
rah methods, which are hardly seemly 
in a church periodical, and have never 
been adopted by any but the hangers- 
on, the growth or decrease of a relig- 
ious paper will make but slight change 
from year to year. 

Thirdly. (This habit of sermonizing 
is probably absorbed from the atmos- 
phere of our editorial department.) An- 
other factor in the situation is the eter- 
nal demand for elaborate circulation 
statistics from a constant mushroom- 
growth of so called advertising agents, 
whose advertising never appears, or if 
it does | is seldom followed by the nec- 
essary “sinews of war.” These parties 
even wish to know many things about 
our business which we do not know or 
care to know ourselves, “as, for instance, 
How many sample copies are sent out 
each week? Now, we are not in the 
sample copy business, although we are 
glad to furnish a copy to any one in- 
terested, or where we think it will help 
our business; but the sample copy is 
not a constituent part of our circula- 
tion. The diverse nature of these de- 
mands precludes a printed statement, 
although we have used a printed slip of 
actual press counts, “as a supplement.” 

The business manager becomes so 
wearied by these incessant demands 
that the temptation is strong to decline 
flatly to furnish any information to any 
one. 

And then the necessity of swearing 
to even your press count before a_ no- 
tary. I have no doubt that advertisers 
are many times imposed on, and I know 
of instances where directories have been 
induced to give ratings which were 
probably not in accordance with the 
facts. Vet it comes with a shock to one 
whose word is usually taken in the bus- 
iness world. and whose credit is well 
rated by the mercantile agencies, to 
have the agent or directory manager 
say to him, in effect, that they do not 
propose to take his word anyway, nor 
to take his oath unless it happens to 
agree with their idea of his standing. 
Finally, I maintain that the press 
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count is the only way to rate circula- 
tion of the religious press. If the pa- 
per is a good one of its own kind, and 
this is to be determined by the adver- 
tiser, it will be read, and whether by 
one who has paid for it or not is of lit- 
tle moment. Advertisers may rest as- 
sured that practically all those printed 
will be sent out. As Printers’ INK 
has frequently said, when a paper 
wishes to “pad’’ its circulation it is 
much cheaper to lie right out than to 
waste white paper. And I think that 
any man of average intelligence may 
look over each issue of a paper, and 
read the correspondence with its office, 
and form a pretty fair idea of its re- 
liability, and the credibility of its state- 
ments. VittramM B. SMitH, 

Eusiness Manager The Central Presby- 

terian, of Richmond, Va. 

The paper that is worried by 
constant demands for circulation 
statements should keep a record 
and print once a year or once a 
quarter a definite and duly verified 
statement of its issues, for a year 
preceding. It will then be no se- 
rious task to mail a copy to every 
advertising agency (mushroom or 
otherwise) that asks for one. 
Such a statement would bring a 
cash order oftener than Mr. Smith 
realizes. There is generally no 
need of swearing to the accuracy 
of a circulation statement. That 
sort of an oath goes for nothing 
anyway. No man can be punished 
for issuing a false one. Still, if it 
pleases people, why not let them 
have what they want? It is easy 
to go before a notary. His fee is 
only a quarter, and printed copies 
of his acknowledgment can be 
made for a dollar a thousand. Ad- 
vertisers nowadays are slow to 
buy space in papers whose circula- 
tions are not known, and they are 
growing more so year by year.— 
[Ep. Printers’ INK. 

—_—_+o+—___—_ 
MAIL ORDER PHRASE ILLUS- 
TRATED. 





“THIS IS THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME, 
AND MUST NOT BE NEGLECTED,” 
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The A. A. A. indorses it as 
invaluable to advertisers. 





At the convention of the Associ- 
ation.of American Advertisers, held 
on January 29th and 3oth, at Del- 
monico’s, New York City, Mr. F. L. 
Perine, the vice-president, offered 
the following resolution, which was 
passed unanimously: 


It is the sense of this convention that the labor expended 
and the statistics obtained by the publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory, during the thirty-four years of its exis- 
tence, have been invaluable to advertisers. Although their 
definition of circulation, which is the number of copies printed, 
and not the more exhaustive and satisfactory definition recog- 
nized by this convention, which requires a knowledge of the 
net paid circulation and its distribution, still it is believed that 
this Directory more than any other has kept before advertisers 
the fact that a correct knowledge of circulation is essential 
to the successful advertiser. 
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Ratings and Tabulations of the entire North American Press, 
and a complete survey of profitable American advertising 
territory. Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YorRK. 
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HOW A FRENCH PRODUCT 
IS ADVERTISED. 





“The volume of our trade in 
America has grown six-fold since 
we began advertising. That is 
my answer to your question,” said 
Mr. J. Utard to Printers’ INk’s 
representative. 

The inquiry had been concern- 
ing Mr. Utard’s position on the 
subject of publicity. Mr. Emil 
Utard has for the past eleven 
years been manager of the United 
States and Canada branch of the 
Parisian concern of Ed. Pinaud, 
manufacturer of perfumes, etc., 
with offices at 46 East 14th street, 
Union Square, New York. 

“The business has had nearly a 
century of honorable existence, 
the present proprietor, Mr. Victor 
Klotz, acquiring it nearly thirty 
years ago. In 1878 the first ef- 
forts were made to introduce the 
goods in America, but progress 
was slow until this end was reor- 
ganized into a branch, in 1890. 

“With that transformation the 
policy of advertising was adopted, 
and an enormous impetus was the 
immediate result. Had we felt 
any doubts regarding the force of 
judicious exploitation the first ex- 
periments even would have entire- 
ly dispelled them. We began by 
using small announcements, very 
crude to most eyes when com- 
pared with those of to-day.” 

“You are certainly using very 
dainty and attractive halftones in 
your magazine work now. I have 
heard many pronounce them as in- 
variably charming, both in con- 
ception and execution.” 

“Ever since the start we have 
continued in the magazines. But 
we have devoted much of our out- 
Jay to other channels. Our adver- 
tising in periodicals is divided into 
two seasons of about four months 
each, and thus there are four 
months in which we remain out 
altogether.” 

“Tt is not your endeavor to sell 
your goods directly through the 
advertisements ?” 

“By no means. We never have 
looked for results from them; we 
simply utilize them to interest the 
consumer, in order to create the 
demand. Once familiarize people 


with the name of Ed Pinaud; 
have them ask the dealer for Ed 
Pinaud’s perfumes, and our ob- 
ject is obtained. Such being our 
aim, you will appreciate that we 
do not nor need we weigh the 
comparative value of periodicals 
for our purposes. So we have 
given up keying. If we like the 
character of the publication, and 
have a fair estimate of its circu- 
lation, the prices being right, we 
adopt it.” 

“What is your present list, Mr. 
Utard?” 

“You do not want all, I know; 
but we are in Scribner’s, Mun- 
sey’s, Harper's (Weekly and Ba- 
saar), Cosmopolitan, Pearson's, 
Town Topics, Puck, Judge, Col- 
lier's, Leslie’s (Weekly and 
Monthly) Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia), Current Litera- 
ture, Century, Everybody's, Lip- 
pincott’s, Life, McClure’s, Junior 
Munsey, Cuting, Truth, Vogue, 
World’s Work, Modes and Fab- 
rics, Parisian, Success, Home 
Talk, Broadway Magazine, South- 
ern Farmer, Every Month. That 
ought to do.” 

“Tt seems to me I have seen two 
ads of yours in one publication?” 

“Yes; and occasionally on the 
same page. But they are of dif- 
ferent products, and meant for 
different consumers. Thus these 
two half-page ads in September’s 
World’s Work occupied the same 
page; the upper one Violette 
Reine, a dainty perfume for the 
handkerchief; Eau de Quinine, in 
this case pointed out as a hair ton- 
ic to be used in barber- shops, as 
w ell as in the boudoir.” 

“Do many classes of dealers 
carry your wares?” 

“Our entire line is on sale at 
department stores, drug stores, 
hair goods stores, fancy goods 
stores, and even by fine grocers. 
Barber shops carry only special 
goods.” 

“You always use display?” 

“Almost entirely. I think our 
quarter-pages are very effective 
in consequence. This year the 
quarter-page is our favorite space, 
though we have some half and 
some full pages. Some of our 
business is placed directly by us; 
the remainder through J. Walter 
























Thompson Company. But, as I 
said, we are using other channels 
also. From the start we have 
largely employed programmes— 
reading-notices and display ads of 
all sizes. We have always found 
programmes excellent mediums, 
the returns, so far as we could 
trace, very satisfactory. From 
time to time, too, we have used 
trade journals and other publica- 
tions. As for posters and out- 
door display, we have not had 
much experience. We can say the 
same concerning the daily papers, 
including the country weeklies 
and the Sunday editions. We are, 
however, liberal patrons of street 
cars and of the elevated system. 
This year we are in all the sur- 
face cars of the city and on the 
stations of the elevated. But 
really our greatest efforts, those 
on which we expend the most 
thought and have the greatest 
outlay, are our schemes. Among 
these, those which have to do with 
theaters engage our attention 
most, and yield us the best re- 
sults. Every year, at the summer 
resorts and on the roof-gardens, 
etc. we continually give away 
enormous numbers of high-qual- 
ity fans. 

“Concerning theaters, we own 
between twenty and twenty-five 
drop-curtains in good theaters in 
leading cities throughout the 
country. The better the theater 
the more benefit it is to us. Each 
of these curtains is a specimen of 
the scene-painter’s art. All rep- 
resent some view of the Riviera, 
along the Mediterranean Sea, 
where our flowers are grown. 
They thus connect that exquisite 
region with our factories, one 
phase, for instance, showing the 
donkeys flower-laden, bringing 
them to our distilleries; another 
portraying fields where roses or 
other blooms are grown; a third, 
a pond covered with lilies, the 
background a familiar spot of that 
neighborhood, etc. They are all 
turned out from the studios of the 
Lee Lash Company, a guarantee 
of their artistic merit. It has been 
his endeavor, and he has succeed- 
ed in a masterly way, to let the 
ad be as inconspicuous as possi- 
ble. That shows the high art of 
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this kind of advertising. For I 
always maintain that the less ob- 
trusively the name is shown in 
announcements of this character 
the stronger does the ad become. 
Among the drop-curtains of this 
kind that we now own are those 
of the Casino in this city; the Al- 
vin at Pittsburg; the Park in Bos- 
ton; the Century in St. Louis; the 
Academy of Music in Montreal, 
Canada; the Chestnut Street 
Theater in Philadelphia; the Dal- 
las Opera House, of Dallas, Tex. ; 
the Boyd Theater, of Omaha, 
Neb.; the Grand Opera House of 
New Orleans. 

“We perfume a great many 
theaters in addition. For in- 
stance, we have no less than six 
in this city, which we serve every 
night. One of our young em- 
ployees makes the round and 
sprays the lobby before the per- 
formance and the house during 
the performance. We have conse- 
quent mention made of this night- 
ly in the respective programmes.” 


. W. ScHWARTZ. 
> 








Don’t confine your description of 
your goods to the statement that they 
are “the best”—let your ads tell why 
they are worth purchasing.—White’s 
Sayings. 


—_+o+—__—_. 
NEWSPAPER HEADING ILLUS- 
TRATED. 
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DOING A GREAT WORK. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 1, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The letter of Mr. J. R. Kathrens, of 
the Pabst Brewing Company, having 
become public property by his consent to 
its publication, is properly a-matter for 
fair criticism, al ig beg leave most 
emphatically to differ with him in 
his estimate of the value of the work of 
the Association of American Adver- 
tisers. 

The reform undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation is yet in its infancy. The fab- 
ric of fraud to be overthrown is of co- 
lossal proportions, and the work of de- 
molition will necessarily be slow and 
protracted. It is true, too, that much 
of the earliest work must consist of the 
auditing of the circulations of papers 
like the Chicago News, Kansas City 
Star and Washington Star, whose pub- 
lishers have always told the truth and 
are naturally most eager for examina- 
tions; but it should be remembered that 
the doubts thrown on all circulations by 
prevalent fraudulent methods render it 
desirable to verify even these claims as 
a beginning. 

A good start has been made, though 
only a start. Every year will add to 
- the number of -audited mediums, and 
within a “comparatively short period 
there will be enough known circulations 
to absorb a very considerable propor- 
tion of the larger appropriations and 
place the business of advertising on a 
sound basis. 

The indirect results should not be ov- 
erlooked. I know publishers who two 
years ago were flooding the agencies 
with affidavits of circulatiog, who, now 
that they are confronted with the peril 
of an_ investigation, are moderating 
their claims or “sawing wood” in an 
effort to make them good before the 
auditor of the A. A. A. arrives. 

It may be “distasteful” to “stir up 
a lot of bad feeling among a lot of 
good fellows,” but the time has passed 
when good fellowship can be permitted 
to justify the concealment from the ad- 
vertiser of the amount of publicity he 
gets for his money. 

Let honest publishers and competent 
and businesslike advertisers hold up the 
hands of the A. A It is the best 
and healthiest influence at work in the 
American business world to-day. 


Yours truly, 
Joun J. Hamitton. 
Mr. Hamilton’s position is 


sound. The A. A. A. is doing 
good work, and honest publishers 
appreciate the service. The Asso- 
ciation will not antagonize the 
good papers, but may make it 
more difficult for the poor and dis- 
honest ones to work upon the ig- 
norance of the trustful advertiser. 
—[Eb. Printers’ INK. 





In advertising as in everything else 
there are men who take up time that is 
valuable to them attending to details 
that the office boy can do as well.— 
White’s Sayings. 
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WHETHER 200,000 OR 20,000. 


Scranton, Pa., Feb. 1, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We notice in your edition of January 
2, No. 4, the list of newspapers pub- 
lished, and would ask you for informa- 
tion in regard to the following: 

The Elmira Telegram, Sunday edi- 
tion, is marked D, which, as we under- 
stand the circulation, is 17,500, and 
what we want to know, does it refer to 
the Elmira District only, or can you 
inform us the circulation of this paper 
in Scranton? 

Thanking you in advance for any in- 
formation given us, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
: Jonas Lonec’s Sons. 

A “D” rating in the American 
Newspaper Directory means that 
in the opinion of the editor of the 
Directory the paper so rated pub- 
lishes an average edition in excess 
of 17,500 copies. The Directory 
does not purport to give the actual 
issue of the paper for the day the 
book is referred to, but the Di- 
rectory editor’s opinion of the av- 
erage issue for a whole year pre- 
ceding the publication of the 
book. The editor of the Directory 
says that in according a “D” 
rating to the Teiegram he had in 
mind the entire output of the pa- 
per. If it is entitled to a higher 
rating he would be glad to know 
it, but he has not been able to ob- 
tain information to that effect from 
Elmira for quite a number of 
years. Of course, the publisher of 
the Telegram knows better than 
the editor of the Directory how 
many copies he prints, but for the 
matter of guessing in the dark it 
is perhaps probable that the Di- 
rectory editor is as likely to be 
too high as too low. Because a 
paper printed a hundred thousand 
copies in 1895 is not of itself any 
absolute evidence that it printed 
twenty thousand copies in 1901.— 
[En. Printers’ INK. 


—__+o+—___—_ 
USES OF ADVERTISING. 


_ The uses of advertising are rapidly 
increasing. People find that it is easier 
and far better to make announcements 
through the advertising columns of the 
newspapers than by word of mouth or 
by letter. Thus the great Boston li- 
brary has profited largely by newspaper 
advertising. Instead of personal ap- 
peals to a few persons for rare collec- 
tions of books and prints the library 
managers have expressed their desires 
in regular ads, and have been surprised 
by valuable gifts from unexpected 
sources. The newspaper reaches virtu- 
ally everybody.—Philadelphia Record, 

















THIS DRAWING IS A PART OF A RECENT GEO. W, CHILDS CIGAR AD. 
EVEN BAD INK AND BAD PRINTING COULD NOT DESTROY THE CON- 


GOOD AND EXPRESSIVE. 
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IT’s REMARKABLY 


TENTED EXPRESSION WHICH THE ARTIST HAS GIVEN TO THE PICTURE, 








THEY APPRECIATE|[GOOD THINGS. 

Mr. Fred A. McKenzie, a London 
newspaper man, has placed some strong 
matter before the English reading pub- 
lic, under the title of “The American 
Invaders,” showing the tremendous in- 
fluence of advertising in its ultimate ef- 
fect upon the success of a nation. He 
says: “The American specialist in the 
school of publicity has so touched the 
English pulse that in the domestic life 
we have got to this: The average man 
rises from his New England sheets in 
the morning, he shaves with Williams’ 
soap and a Yankee safety razor, pulls 
on his Boston boots over his socks from 
North Carolina, fastens his Connecticut 
braces, slips his Waltham or Waterbury 
watch into his pocket, and sits down 
to breakfast, where he eats bread made 
from prairie flour, tinned oysters from 
Baltimore, and a little Kansas City ba- 
con, while his wife plays with a slice 
of Chicago ox, tongue. The children 
are given Quaker oats. At the same 
time he reads his morning paper, print- 
ed by American machines on American 
paper with American ink, and, possibly, 
edited by a smart journalist from New 
York City.” 


WHAT THEY DO. 


The hold which mail order publica- 
tions have upon their public is more 
tenacious than that of any other publi- 
cation upon its clientele. With unfail- 
ing and constant exercise of the judg- 
ment which their publishers have ac- 
quired through faithful touch of the 
general pulse, oe speak to that public 
in a tongue easily understood by all. 
They do not fire over the heads of their 
readers. They do not talk down to 
their readers. They talk in a language 
they understand, and on a platform 
with them. 


CHANGE THE ADS. 

The publisher of a country newspa- 
per who permits a general merchant’s 
ad to stand more than four weeks is 
committing business suicide. And it is 
business suicide for a publisher to run 
a “watch this space” ad because the ad- 
vertiser is too busy to write a good ad 
to fill the space. ublishers should en- 
deavor to teach right advertising meth- 
ods to their patrons. Change the ads 
frequently, and if necessary write the 
copy for the advertiser.—Omaha West- 
ern Editor, 








THE BULL’S EYES. 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am a regular reader of your paper, 
and although I am not practically in- 
terested in newspapers at large, I have 
formed a_ habit of reading with much 
interest the comments and information 
therein as they periodically appear in 
Printers’ INK. f refer more definitely 
to the article of the Newark News, 
which thought tobe entitled to the 
bull’s eyes marks (O©)in the American 
Newspaper Directory. Would it be too 
much trouble in asking you to publish 
a list of all the papers in the United 
States which enj oy this distinction in 
the Directory? Yours trul 

Rosert F. Miter. 

The Little Schoolmaster pre- 
sumes that many more _ people 
might take an interest in the pub- 
lication of a list of such papers as 
the letter of Mr. Miller suggests. 
Therefore it is given below: 

PAPERS WITH GOLD MARKS IN THE DECEMBER, 1901, 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 
Golo. Springs, ome. Mining Record 
rtford, Conn .....Courant 


Washington, 
Chicago, Ill 








Indianapolis, [nd....Journal........ ...Dai 
eS Sunday 
Louisville, Ky...... Courier-Journal. ..Dail 
"pacing . Sunday 
New Orleans, La.....Picayw - Dail 
*“ploayune.. . 8 
Lewiston, Me........ — nal Journal... Dai 
-Wee 
‘Baltimore, Md.. 
Boston, Mass......... Even’ "Transcript “Daily” 
‘= ool & Cotton 
| kly 
Boot and Shoe Re- 
Sie :epcsaere kly 
Springfield, Mass... pepublicen Reoscuas Dail 


ve Sun 
Grand Rapids, Mich.Furniture Record..Month hiy 
og mm is, Minn..Nor’western Miller. Weekly 





Seecsecend Shoe > Leather _ cok! 
National Druggist. ‘Month y 
Buffalo, N. Y.... ... ie home aily 


Samoan “Sunday 








Jour. of Commerce. Pally 
Times ~& 
Tribune. “Sand 
; ee Sunday 
Am. Machinist eekly 
Clipper eekly 





Wi 
Dry Goods Econo- 
mist. . -Weekly 








Harper’s Weekly a 

ron Age.. 

t ee 

Nation.. . Ww 
Pharm’! Era.. -. Weekly 


Railroad Gazette. . -Weekly 
Record and Guide. Weekly 





Scien. pagan Weekly 

FS) street i Ww eekly 

5 . ey Journal: Weekly 
eorereccccccces y 
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New York City, N. Y 


-- Monthly 
Seni _Montaly 


Boro’ of Brooklyn.Eagle........ --- Dail 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... re is 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 









Providence, R. 1.... 
Charleston, 8. C.... 


Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
Dallas, Texas... ... 


Petersburg, Va......Index Appeal... one 
Fort Atiinson, mal 










and Courier. 
and Courier. 















bececee 1 
| no ag Wis baie ven’; 
London, Ont......... Press peeeeeees 


The interpretation of the sign 
©©, appended to a publication in 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, is as follows: 

(©©) Advertisers value this paper 
more for the class and quality of its 
circulation than for the mere number 
of copies printed. Among the old chem- 
ists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign O—Webster’s Dictionary. 


Note.—A year’s subscription to 
Printers’ INK will be given to any per- 
son who successfully makes out a case 
where a periodical is entitled to the OO 
marks in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory but does not at present enjoy 
this distinction. The same award is of- 
fered to any one who will successfully 
make out a case where the '0©O marks 


are bestowed by the Directory upon a 
periodical which does not deserve them. 
—_—+or—_—_-——_ 
EXTRACT FROM  ADVERTISE- 
MENT ILLUSTRATED. 
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NOTES. 


Tue News, Northfield, Vt., calls at- 
tention to itself in a concise folder. 


THE advertising of the Daimler Mo- 
tor Company is to be placed this year 
by the Frank Presbrey Agency. 


An attractively printed booklet comes 
from the Bureau of Corporation Statis- 
tics, 35 Nassau street, New York. 


Tue Ireland Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, sends out a folder con- 
taining specimens of neat shoe ads. 


Tue Dey Patents Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York, describes its time reg- 
isters in a lucidly-written little booklet. 


Tue Postoffice .Department has re- 
scinded its curious ruling forbidding 
secret society papers to take general ad- 
vertising. 


Arter February 8 the S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency will have charge of the 
foreign advertising of the Cincinnati 
(O.) Enquirer. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes from Toledo, 
Ohio, saying: “If Printers’ INK ever 
holds a baby show, Jabs will win hands 
down.”—From Jabs, Chicago. 


McPartianp. & O’FLAHERTY’s depart- 
ment store, Eighth avenue and 4oth 
street, New York, sends out a dainty 
celluloid-covered pocket memo book for 
the new year. 


Tue dates of the annual convention 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association have been changed from 
February 19, 20 and 21 to February 
18, 19 and 20. 


A BOOKLET called “A Good Start” 
shows that the Chicago Daily News has 
begun the first ~ of its second quar- 
ter century with an average daily cir- 
culation for December of 296,526 copies. 


Tue Wall Street Journal is advertis- 
ing extensively in New York City, using 
car cards bearing stock lore quoted from 
its columns. It also issues a neat book- 
let of testimonials from advertisers and 
readers. 


Tue Standard Engraving Company, 
61 Ann street, New York, acquired 
the plant of the Excelsior Photo En- 
graving Company, originally known as 
the Shaw Engraving Company, and later 
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called the Economist Engraving Com- 
pany. 


Tue Newspaper Collection Agency, 
Bennett Building, New York, sends out 
an attractive booklet, in which its sys- 
tem of collecting accounts for newspa- 
pers is set forth in extremely convincing 
language. 


THE a my Advertising Agency, 
Hartford, Conn., sends the Little 
Schoolmaster a series of excellent re- 
tail druggist ads which it has prepared 
for a local merchant. As soon as space 
permits a few of them will be repro- 
duced. 


“Some Information About the Big 
Eight” is contained in a booklet adver- 
tising the Century, McClure’s Scrib- 
ner’s, Leslie’s Monthly, Harper's Maga- 
zine, Cosmopolitan, unsey’s and Re- 
view of Reviews. The printing is 
archaic. 


“In my work in connection with the 
Peirce School, I find more inspiration 
and unadulterated horse sense in 
Printers’ INK than in any cther pub- 
lication reaching my desk.”—W. J. 
Amos, Peirce School, Philadelphia, 
Jan. 16. 


Tue Cornhill Booklet, Boston, for 
December, contains some _ attractive 
woodcuts reproduced from a publication 
edited by Mr. Gordon Craig, son of El- 
len Terry. Nearly all of them would 
make good advertising pictures, for they 
are on the poster style. 


Tue St. Louis postoffice cmneiiing 
stamp is in the form of a neat scroll, 
on which appears in plain letters, 
“World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1903.” This 
appears on the face of every letter 
mailed at the St. Louis postoffice, and 
is deemed an effective advertisement. 


Perry Lukens, Jr., sends a_ booklet 
containing the address of President Ru- 
fus H. Jackson to the State Business 
Men’s Association, of Connecticut, with 
a menu of the dinner that signalized the 
annual meeting at Hartford, January 
23. Both are neat in typographical 
make-up. 


THE passenger department of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey sends 
out an extremely ued brochure de- 
scribing Lakewood, N. J., as a winter 
resort. 


The typography, etchings and 














The National Capital 


The only daily paper in WASHINGTON allowing an investigation 
of its claims by the representatives of the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers, and the only daily paper of Washington furnishing a sworn af- 


fidavit of its actual circulation, is the EVENING STAR. 


hg goes into 15,000 houses in Washington where no other daily paper of that city is 
' read, and it is taken regularly by more than 15,000 other residents, in addition. 
This is more than DOUBLE THE CIRCULATION of any other paper within the city. 





NEW YORK, Tribune Building. 





M. LEE STARKE, Representative, 


CHICAGO, Boyce Building. 
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matter are of the very first order, and 
the cover is done upon an entirely un- 
conventional color scheme. 


A LITTLE brochure, from Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Chicago, describes 
the firm’s best-paying advertisement— 
the tower upon their new building. The 
rural soul has a distinct penchant for 
visiting high places when he is in town, 
and the firm has arranged matters so 
that this gratification may be coupled 
with that of shopping. The tower is 
said to be the highest in Chicago. 


THE greatest newspaper reading com- 
munity of the world is that of New 
York City. Observations made on 
thirty-seven occasions, mainly in street 
cars, established the fact that only one 
man out of fifty-four was not reading 
or was not conspicuously equipped for 
reading. Kindly note the preponder- 
ance of the New York Times in your 
daily travels—Times Adv., Jan. 29. 


THe Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel’s 
weekly edition was known early in its 
career as the Sentinel and Farmer, and 
during the past fourteen years bore the 
sub-title Wisconsin Farm Journal. It 
has just entered upon its sixty-fifth 
year under the even more appropriate 
title The Farmers’ Sentinel, as a stand- 
ard agricultural and family publication 
with all its departments greatly 
strengthened. 


TuInGs become very vivid and real 
to the compiler of circulation statistics. 
For instance, the Leslie expert says: 
“It took 223,125 pounds of paper for 
a recent issue of Leslie's Monthly; this 
edition, laid flat and stacked in a pile, 
measured 8,500 feet—over fifteen times 
the height of the Washington monu- 
ment.” Verily, the sight of such a 
stack of paper would have been worth 
going miles to see. 


MARSHALL Fietp & COMPANY are up- 
holding Chicago’s name for “hustle” by 
moving into their new 7, floor by 
floor as each is completed. artoonist 
McCutcheon, in the Record-Herald, 
takes occasion to satire the novelty in 
a picture of a building in course of 
construction, the floors being placarded 
with such legends as “This floor will be 
occupied at noon to-day,” “This floor 
will be occupied at three o'clock this 
afternoon,” etc. 


Tue Boston Traveler has been for 
more than seventy-seven years the home 
aper of Boston. Practically every fam- 
ily taking an evening paper takes the 
Boston Traveler. It prints more finan- 
cial advertising on Saturdays (New 
England’s biggest financial day) than 
all the other one and two cent dailies 
combined. It has a uniform circulation 
in Boston greater than that of any oth- 
er three Boston evenin papers com- 
bined.—-Circular Boston Traveler. 


THE annual meeting of members of 
- the Merchants’ Association, of New 
York, was held on January 14, at which 
meeting five directors of the Board of 
Fifteen were elected to succeed those 
whose terms expired at that time. The 
new elected directors are: Mr. George 
F. Crane, of Baring, Magoun & Com- 
any; -Adolph Openhym, of _ William 
penhym & Sons; George L. Duval, of 
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Beeche, Duval & Company, each to suc- 
ceed himself; and Mr. i e Freder- 
ick Vietor, of Vietor & Achelis, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Alvah Trowbridge; and Her- 
bert L. Satterlee, to succeed Hon. John 
H. Starin. 


Tuomas F. Boye, the new election 
commissioner of San Francisco, is a 
business man who has, ever since he 
has been able to earn his own living, 
been connected with the newspaper bus- 
iness. After a period of service in 
subordinate capacities on the San Fran- 
cisco Call, he became business mana- 
ger, which position he occupied during 
a term of years. He was connected with 
the Call more than twenty years, start- 
ing in the mailing room and working 
his way up to business manager. Five 
years ago Mr. Boyle accepted the posi- 
tion of business manager of the Bul- 
letin, which position he now occupies. 


Wuat the Houston (Texas) Chron- 
icle has accomplished in the twelve 
weeks of its existence, both in growth 
of circulation and advertising patron- 
age, has never been equalled by any 
other newspaper enterprise launched in 
the South. This is due to the fact that 
the Chronicle did not start in the in- 
fant class, but began as a well devel- 
oped metropolitan venture. It was the 
first two-cent paper ever started in the 
State. Its subscription price was 
placed at one-half what the latge morn- 
ing dailies charge, and a first-class daily 
was given to the public at ten cents 
per week. That’s the whole secret ’of 
it—a first-class paper at a very low 
price.—Leaflet Houston Chronicle. 


Anprew R. BLAKELY, proprietor of 
the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, is 
one of the most aggressive and persist- 
ent advertisers in the hotel fraternity. 
Every letter he sends out, whether on 
business or socially, is accompanied 
= one to half a dozen cards, printed 
slips or pamphlets, which set forth not 
alone the attractions of the beautiful 
St. Charles, but the advantages of the 
historic and picturesque old city of 
New Orleans as a winter resort. Not 
content with sending out souvenir 
coins, which he has been doing recent- 
ly, he is sending out now a variety of 
miniature calendars for the new year. 
In fact, nothing in the advertising line 
that gives promise of promotion of the 
St. Charles or New Orleans escapes the 
eagle eye of Mr. Blakely. 


Dr. Witttam A. Wise, of Portland 
Oregon, senior member of the firm of 
Wise Brothers, dentists, has withdrawn 
his membership in the Oregon State 
Dental Society. Dr. Wise’s action was 
prompted by his desire to be free of 
the hidebound rules of ethics. “I have 
swung clear of the society,” said Dr. 
Wise, “‘because its rules hampered my 
progress. The society does not permit 
its members to advertise. I have de- 
termined to advertise. I have been held 
back long enough by the hypocrisy of 
ethics, which is purely and simply a 
scheme to make a close corporation of 
dentistry, and keep the younger dent- 
ists from asserting themselves and be- 
coming known. If I can spend $1,000 
in advertising, and get $10,000 worth of 
business in return I am a fool if I 














don’t advertise. And iz I stand to 
make a profit of only $1,000, I have 
made a good investment.” 


Tue following newspaper men have 
been appointed as members of the en- 
tertainment committee on the occasion 
of the reception and banquet to be 
given to resident Roosevelt and 
Prince Henry, of Prussia, on February 
25, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
right after the launching of the Em- 
peror’s yacht: James Gordon Bennett, 


Herald; William Berri, Brooklyn 
Standard-Union; William C. Bryant, 
Brooklyn Times; Paul Dana, Sun; 


John W. Dodsworth, Journal of Com- 
merce; Henry L. Einstein, Press; Wil- 
liam R. Hearst, Journal; William . Hes- 
ter, Brooklyn Eagle; Gardiner G. How- 
land, Herald; t. Clair McKelway, 
Brocklyn Eagle; F. A. Munsey, Daily 
News; Adolph S. Ochs, Times; Edwar 
Pettus, Brooklyn Citizen; Joseph Pulit- 
zer, World; Whitelaw Reid, Tribune; 
Herman Ridder, Staats-Zeitung; Thos. 
E. Stillman, Commercial Advertiser; 
Henry L. Stoddard, Mail and Express; 
Horace White, Evening Post; August 
Belmont, The Fourth Estate, 


Tue Evening News has never had 
circulation secrets. Every month for 
years the daily averages have been 
printed in the paper and always sworn 
to. Away back in 1892, when the dail 
edition was less than three P mdinc § 
just as much prominence was given the 
circulation reports as they now receive, 
although the circulation now is_ three 
times what it was then. The advertis- 
er who buys space in the Evening News 
is not buying a cat in a bag. It is as 
much the advertiser’s right to know the 
quantity of circulation he is buying as 
it is to know the size of the ad he is 
placing. All the better newspapers of 
the country make known their circula- 
tions. Such well-known publications as 
the Chicago Daily News, the Philadel- 
phia Record, the Boston Traveler, Kan- 
sas City Star, Indianapolis Daily News, 
Minneapolis Journal, the Baltimore 
News, the Cleveland Press, the Cincin- 
nati Post—in fact, leading and repre- 
sentative newspapers everywhere open 
their circulation books to the advertiser 
and to the public.—The Saginaw Even- 
ing News Company, Saginaw, Mich. 


One of the best strokes of advertis- 
ing that has touched Cincinnati recent- 
ly was made by Press Agent Jacob Kel- 
ley, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
in ges a picture of their bridge 
at Harper’s Ferry painted on the drop 
curtain at Robinson’s Theater. Since 
the burning of the Grand Opera House 
a year ago, all the first-class attractions 
have gone to Robinson’s, making it the 
leading playhouse of the city. he cur- 
tain shows John Brown’s monument, 
the railway station and the new steel 
bridge over the Potomac. Every patron 
of the theater naturally asks what 
bridge that is, and he is told that it is 
the Baltimore & Ohio. Anxious sub- 
scribers to the daily papers have sent in 
queries about the curtain, and the an- 
swers printed have been additional free 
advertising. Thousands of people who 
never did and perhaps never would 
have had more than a hazy idea about 
Harper’s Ferry, now are aware that 
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Thomas Jefferson once said: “It is 
worth crossing the Atlantic to see,” and 
what is more to the point, that the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad is the way to 
travel in order to get there. 


Tue International Store Advertising 
Company is incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Maryland, with a 
paid up capital of $50,000. The presi- 
dent is Mr. Grafflin Cook, of Baltimore, 
Md. _The secretary and treasurer is 
Mr. Richard Gwinn, prominently iden- 
tified in banking circles in Baltimore. 
Two other gentlemen who are interest- 
ed in the company are R. A. Chapman, 
of Wellington, O., and W. Crosby, 
formerly advertising manager of N. K. 
Fairbanks, Chicago. The object of the 
company is to obtain, by direct contract 
with the leading grocers and druggists, 
the exclusive peeves of advertising 
both inside and outside of their stores, 
and reselling such privileges to the 
leading advertisers, both local and na- 
tional. The company is said to have 
under contract for such purposes prac- 
tically all of the leading grocery stores 
in Greater New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago, ag- 
oo approximately 20,000 stores. 
t proposes to erect racks in the stores 
for the display of signs in a manner 
similar to what is now being done in 
street cars. The size of the cards will 
be identical with those in street cars, 
while the price for space will be very 
much lower. The company has a home 
office’ in Baltimore, 509-519 Calvert 
Building, the Chicago offices are at 79 
Dexter Building, and temporary offices 
in the Townsend Building, 1123 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Tue Cheltenham Press, 150 Fifth 
avenue, New York, “prepares, prints 


and distributes advertising matter de- 
signed for individual customers.” This 
sounds somewhat trite, but four novel- 
ties recently sent the Little Schoolmas- 
ter prove that it involves very instruc- 
tive principles. The first was made to 
advertise aryland Club Whisky dur- 
ing the yacht races last summer. It is 
a small folder, with a map of the 
course, explanation of guide boats and 
signal-code flags, conditions of the 
races and diagrams of sails, spars and 
stays upon both yachts. This informa- 
tion was compiled by George Bleekman, 
a recognized authority, and was so well 
thought of by New York papers that 
nearly all of them reproduced parts of 
it verbatim. The second is a little book 
called “‘Don’t Forget,” made for Brooks 
Brothers, men’s outfitters, Broadway 
and 22d street. It contains lists of 
things needed upon men’s trips and at 
social functions. There is. a campin 
list, seashore list, hunting, tennis, rid- 
ing, yachting, wedding and other lists, 
besides a general list. The strongest 
point of the book is that almost all of 
these articles are carried by Brooks 
Brothers, and each is listed at the back 
of the volume, with minimum and 
maximum prices. “Stunts” is a broch- 
ure gotten up for Golden Lion Cock- 
tails. It contains about two dozen 
small parlor feats, entertaining or mys- 
tifying, and easy to do without special 
apparatus. The fourth is a _ gro- 
tesquely ilustrated edition of “The 
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House That Jack Built,” gotten out for 
boys’ department of ogers, Peet 
Company. Each of these novelties is 
especially suited to the business it is in- 
tended to advertise, and each is of a 
sort that will be preserved by the peo- 
ple it reaches. 


“FROM GREENLAND’S ICY 
MOUNTAINS TO. INDIA’S 
CORAL STRAND.” 


The following is received from 
a correspondent in London, dated 
January 25: 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

PrinTERS’ INK is so international in 
its character that it hardly seems con- 
sistent that one of the principal prizes 
in its competition should be limited to 
American newspapers (see rule 10). 
If this is amended there are doubtless 
many adsmiths—pupils of PRINTERS’ 
Ink—in all parts of the world who 
would be glad to compete and spread 
the gospel of advertising and the mer- 
its of Printers’ INK from ‘“Greenland’s 
icy mountains to India’s coral strand.” 

Otherwise, the ‘“‘furriner’” has no 
chance, as the newspaper “comes in” 
nowhere and insertion becomes impos- 
sible. 


The Little Schoolmaster thinks 
the point well taken. Ads written 
by foreign adwriters and inserted 
in a foreign periodical according 
to the terms of the 1902 competi- 
tion will be admitted in the con- 
test on the same terms extended 
to Americans. 


DIVIDING THE COMMISSION. 
“McCuiure’s MAGAZINE.” 
New York, Jan. 4, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As perhaps you know, N. W. Ayer 

Son were dropped from our agents’ 
list last spring because of their refusal 
to sign the agreement to maintain our 
rates, which was signed by all our 
agents. Since that time we have only 
carried out orders previously given, or 
filled orders for them at the full card 
rates. 

After considering the matter fully, 
we have decided as a necessary business 
procedure in the interest of ourselves 
and our properly accredited agents, to 
take no more orders from N. W. Ayer 
& Son of any kind or at any price, and 
to discontinue all business relations 
with them except such as are necessary 
in the fulfilling of the uncompleted 
contracts. S. S. McCrure Co., 

Curtis P. Brady, Asst. Sec. 


als A Noe ca 
ILER TAKES UP 
ING. 
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A BLACKMA 
LY 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We ran a 3-line ad in your last is- 
sue, and with next day’s mail we re- 
ceived 117 letters in van to it. Print- 
ERs’ INK is, sure enough, a good me- 
dium to advertise the right thing in! 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry HERMANNS, 
Editor and Publisher Humorist. 


ONE PROSPEROUS YEAR. 


2443-2445-2447 W. Kinzie Street, 
HIcaGo, Ill., Jan. 21, 1902. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Publishers of 

American Newspaper Directory: 

In referring to your Directory, in 
reference to Svenska Folkets Tidning, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., we find on page 
575 of your Directory the following: 

“Circulation: Rating varied from E 
in 1891 to F in 1895; in 1896, F; in 
1897, Y; in 1898, yG; in 1899, yH. 
Actual average for a year ending with 
September, 1900, 17,910.” 

We do not understand how the rating 
in 1899 can be yH and have an actual 
average circulation in 1900 of 17,910. 
We desire to learn as close as possible 
the circulation of this paper. Please 
give us your opinion and how we shall 
construe the above to get at the facts. 

Lunpin & ComMPaAny. 
New York, Jan. 28, 1902. 
Messrs Lundin & Company: 

The circulation ratings accorded to 
the paper about which you inquire in- 
dicate that in a period of eleven years, 
from 1891 to 1901 inclusive, it fur- 
nished definite circulation but once. 
One of the rules that govern the Direc- 
tory ratings is: 

Tn cases where, for a considerable time, no in- 
formation is received from a publisher concern- 
ing the circulation of his paper, it is the rule to 
occasionally reduce the rating, unless informa- 
tion from outside sources forces the impression 
et the present circulation rating is not too 





An examination of the records con- 
veys the impression that the paper is 
generally supposed to have a larger cir- 
culation than it does have in fact. Of 
course, the office of the paper is the 
one place where exact information can 
be obtained. The failure to send a 
statement covering their issues for 1901 
conveys the impression that the figures 
for 1900 are not sustained. In the lat- 
est issue of the Directory, however, the 
paper is accorded an “E” rating rein- 
forced with the letter “y,” indicating 
that recent information has not been 
forthcoming. 

Letter ratings are given only to t 
will not or do not a Ee oa 
which an exact and definite rating may be 














Very truly, etc., 
Geo. P. Rowett & Co. 





ILLUSTRATED SENTENCE. 











“TOOK GOLD MEDAL AT RECENT EXPOSI- 
TION,” 








od 











SENSE—THEN BREVITY. 


Year in and year out the student in 
advertising is enjoined to be brief. Al- 
most every one who writes about ad- 
vertising makes sage observations about 
brevity. One person will talk of the 
possibility of condensing a novel into 
two pases, and some one else will take 
a column as his standard and protest 
that everything essential in it might 
have been said in one paragraph. We 
claim that it is possible to carry the 
idea of brevity too far. We have seen 
advertisements which were nothing but 
a group of disjointed sentences. On 
one occasion Lincoln was asked how 
long a man’s legs ought to be. “Just 
long enough to reach the ground,” was 
his reply. And so it is with an adver- 
tisement. It should be just long 
enough to tell a story completely.— 
Merck’s Report. 


—— em 
LITTLE COUNTER PREACH- 
MENTS. 


The best results come from the coun- 
ter talks, samples and store paper. Our 
counter talks are carefully weighed, not 
insinuating or pressing. We find that 
by calling a man’s attention to an ar- 
ticle and, if possible, telling him what 
it is doing for a person known to him, 
is often productive of good results. If 
a person has a few minutes to spare it 
is just as proper to open a conversation 
regarding some object that may be sit- 
ting on the counter as it is to discuss 
the weather or the latest turf notes, It 
pays better and it is good advertising. 
Our samples are not sent out haphaz- 
ard. They are usually handed out over 
the counter and a little talk always 
goes with them.—Western Druggist. 


Or 
THE GOOD NEWSPAPER. 


The good newspaper, says the Sioux 
City (Iowa) Journal, will undertake to 
give its readers news, as reliable as can 
be, and intelligent comment thereon. 
The good newspaper will report sensa- 
tions, but it will not busy itself in 
making them. 

The world is full of humbug, treach- 
ery, scheming, fraud. The use of the 
newspaper as an auxiliary force is con- 
stantly sought. The wonder is not that 
newspapers are so bad; the wonder is 
that they are as good as they are. 

The credit belongs to the dominant 
management of newspapers and to the 
army of newspaper workers throughout 
the world. 


_—_—_+or—__—_——_ 
USED TO BE THE CAPER. BUT 

DON’T GO NO 

In all large cities in a East the 

distribution of circulars, except by 
mail, has become almost a thing of the 
past, owing to legislative enactment, 
which aims toward keeping the streets 
clear of flying paper. The primer, 
booklet, folder and catalogue, many of 
them gotten up in the very best style, 
have almost altogether superseded the 
old-fashioned “slop-job” circular. — 
Shoe Retailer. 


Don’t let reports of the success of 
your —— discourage you—take a 
fresh 
White’s 


gr stip gn go him one better.— 
a4 
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FROM ISSUE TO ISSUE. 


No adwriter has yet written a serial 
ad story continued from issue to issue 
of a paper. Here’s something new un- 
der the sun for the man who cares to 
try it.—St. Louis Ad-Writer. 





Classified Advertisements. 


4a ey under this head two linesor more, 
jay, 25 cents a line. be 
“a in one week i week in advance. 


WANTS. 


ORE than _ 200,000 copies of the morning edi 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


wart ED —In Catone > otter wee has a 
knowledge of m: ical and posry 
ys ters’ Ink. position. "Address" B.H.E. 


W 7 ANTED- Reliable person 7 to get advertisi: 
tracts in N vy k Cit is 


ity, an tL 
sion. Commission ‘id a8 nnn as con! 
secured. TEACHERS’ GAZETTE, Milford. x. ral 


[ums is a city journalist, printer or business 

man, with capital, somewhere, who would 
like to live in the country, if he could make 
money there. I want to find him. Address 
*709,” care Printers’ Ink. 


XPERIENCED man wanted to: take charge 
< local advertising. Wire experience, sal- 
and reference. Population _< 

; A le, 50,000. Circulation, 8,000. 
wanted, JOURNAL & TRIBUNE, dk ille, Tenn. 


W ANTED—An advertising yon, 
ance, to secure jal FS 





for a Leny . a gi 
particulars d other refer- 
ences. “ ADVERTISI G MANAGER” Box 3050, 
Boston. 


HE FINANCIAL INQUIRER is a very valua- 
ble publication for investors. 
year’s subscription, with all 
commercial agency. 
ion everywhere. Correspondence invited. 
55 Liberty St., New York. 


I AM an energetic, capable advertising man, 


with experience in newspaper and commer- 
cial work. iy work in the past has been very 
successful and result-producing. I would like to 


hear from some one who is loo ing for a hustler. 
“L. A. W.,” care ters’ Ink. 


ANTED—FEvery advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements. A veritable mine of 
tions and catchy phrases. ntains over five 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
oo ht st eo for advertisement writ- 
poctpes on receipt of pr ce, $1. Ad- 
ress SEO GE P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. 


ARTNER—I own material that was bought for 
that was not started. There is 
open a job office. Have pub- 
Kany 4 se or five years 
Good open: ere for another da 0} 
tion over 100,000. City ammount of car — ™ ly.  ' 
as ith small amount ff, 
derstands tne business. Ad 
THE , Memphis, bam 


BUSINESS oy —- takes first rank 
in its field in the United States wants first- 
clase solicitors on Rd. od to call upon — 
and wholesale merchants who are interested in 
pablicity. Applicants must live in in towns of 5 od 
nhabitants or over. They ought to have 


ital who un- 
A. L. ROW 


“ WORKER,” care . O. Box 672, New Yo. 
City. 

—— +e 
NAMES FOR US FOR SALE, 


, just led. 
wars 


NA of 9,000 Georgians. 
gets the bunch. 
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COIN CARDS. 
lage COIN MAILERS, Be Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
les free. $1. nde ‘Mi in large lots. 

PAPER. 


F you yee Coated Book Ps Book Paper, send to us for 
eompice on rices. Three full lines in stock. 
| @s0r HIN, 45 Beekman St., New York 





TO LET. 


oO Pry offices at No. 10 Gpeues St. 
$600, $500. $400, respectively. Apply 

to GEO. PY ROWELL & 'CO., owners, on 
premises. 


—__++—__—_ 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


sy Ay say Ad PRESS Lang BURBAU, 

or- 
der on any subject yoy pe yy FO 
newspapers, 


SUPPLIES. 


Pty Raves is s printed with with ink manufactured 
WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 
17 Spruce 8t., New York. 

= buyers. 


ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 


hr. SOEROSETS or ames cuts. When 
Kw ood ones, order from Bright’s 3 “Und 
Reliable” it. Louis go Foundry, No. 
211, North Third St., St. Lo 


Special prices to 





——_+or>—___—_— 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


DWRITERS, illustrate your ads. Origi 
desi double value of f edverns es: 
Original etches submitted f: 
ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


anisnenestiiiie Renee 
COLLECTIONS. 


Co where. Our wholesale or retail, made any- 
— Our system gives these matters con- 

rsistent attention. Write for book- 
it SOEL & HANKS, Attorneys, Madison, Wis. 


HELP WANTED, MALE: 


Wy 4RIED_Young man as assistant to adver- 

ti manager for manufacturing house. 
Must be posted on advertising and printing. 
State experience and ary, des Good 
chance for the ne man. Address “ W. A. C.,” 
care Printers’ t 


+> 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


E ELECTRIC LETTERS 
Ready for connection. 
BAKER, the ~ os Man, 


Philadelphia. 


URE WHISKY, our Kentucky distillation, 
——- from distiller to to consumer. Twelve 

85 Die nelose money order to 

POrNIZ Be Distillers, Maysville, Ky 





—————-“(o-—__—_ 
ADVERTISING NO VELTIES., 


yes the aes =e of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely & -y~ 
reader av well as advertiser, 4 lines 1 be in- 
serted under this head once for one Ff 


REAT advertising novelty for retailers. If 
you are looking ay am some ne © 
Ro send ten cents in 
ONING. NOVELTS CO. B 





Sample with oe with 





FOR SALE 


XCEPTIONAL opportunity to buy well equi 
Exec job plant in Towa’ 's ity, to mf Lown. Write 
y. Notopen long. “X. ¥ *X. Y. Z.,” Printers’ Ink. 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many pewepaner men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or or ink, the thi 
to do is toannounce your desire in a ’ classifi 
qpoentamnant in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Ad PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


ERS BROS,’ Tabel-Past Pasting Addressing Ma 
chine, $10. P.O. Box 149" Philadelphia. 





+ 
SI. TUATION Wa ON WANTED. 


IRST-CLASS, sober chalk ] chalk plate + oy making 
4 own plates, wishes p 

ing tha rocess for ‘llustrat ting. 

ary. ‘ad ess “* CHALK PLATE,” 


[opener 
oderate sal. 
Printers? Ink. 


MEN’S HATS. 


ig TRY A DANBURY HAT. 

Wewill Sraitente in style, aan, “yz 4 
ship and finish for $2 any retail 
stores in New York Fg ANBURY Hit co., 
22 Desbrosses St. and Ww. 125th St., New York. 


—_—$+o>—_——_ 
CARBON PAPER. 


LL exe: Carbon Paper for advertising. 
WHITFIE CARBON PAPER WORKS. 


fie ced yi Carbon Paper in perforated 

books of 25 sheets delivered in your office 
for 75 cents. WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER 
WORKS, Red Bank, N. J. 





oda 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL, 


ODERN MACHINERY, ne new and rebuilt. 
mA Material, new and second hand. 
Type, ts only, at foundry prices and dis- 


coun! ote 
pny Fe linder to a bodk 


in furnish 
CONN. R, FENDLER & CO. N.Y. ity. 


EXCHANGE, 


XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 

thing you do. If Pasay have mail order names, 

— cutee or something similar, and want to ex- 

them for others, put an advertisement in 

TERS’ INK. There are probably many per- 

sons oan the readers of this paper with whom 

you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 

change. The price for such advertisements is 

25 cents per line eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


HALF-TONES. 


8 C. for best 1-col. sol. half-tone ~~ can get, 
PosTPaID. MAIL CUT CO., PHILA. 


75° oweueger r half tones mounted. KNOX- 
+9) VILLE GRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALF-TONE—Every week use a half-tone. Ev- 
ery month watch the circulation prow. 
Kvery year make bigger iprotts, We oe 
cost powepeger f-tone. STAND. 
RAVING CO., 61 Ann St., New = 


BOOKS. 


Rete ADVERTISEMENTS. Messrs. 
G P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce 'St., New 
York, send the Caveat a handsome page k 
entitled ‘ ade Advertisements.” The 
book contains, besides other valuable informa- 
tion. examples and — of ae Se for = 
most eve 
who write their own advertisements this Hittle 
work will be found —. The price is only 
—s ollar. ‘on Cavea 

he book v will “y sent tc to any address upon re- 
oan of one dollar. GEO. ». OWELL & CO., 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 





a ee 
BUSINESS NECESSITIES. 


sigs KEEP TAB in my mail-order business Thad 
ve a perfect record, on one 
page at a glance each day’s to awe for one = 
year derived from eve ine or > 
— ros were running. I couldn’t such 
record anywhere, so | made one my- 
self. It is perfect. Itshows you what replies and 
you receive each day from oo ad; ad a 
record of ¢ ge of size of ad ; 
change of price, etc., from da to any Ss: ‘ea 
month, for one year, and all on one page. 
Fou'll want it. Send mea egy 4 a and 
V’ll send you one chart free. ht. 
DNEY FLOWER, i The® ‘Audi um 
0, 

















TP oer: 


Sine 























ADVERTISING | MEDIA, 
J JOURNALIST, LIST, 202 N. Desplaines St., 
AGARINE, sam- 


hicago, Ill. a 
} ARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ple copy 10 cents, New Y¥ New rot City. 
WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
40% RISE, Brockton, Mass Mass, Circulation 7,500, 
_quest will bring sample copy 
A PODVERTISERS’ GUIDE GUIDE, New Market Ny. 

EACH the best Southern farmers by 
R your adsin FARM AND TRADE, 
Tenn. Only 0c. a line, 

NY person advertising in in PRINTERS’ INK to 
A the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 

ODERN MEXIOO, 116 Nassau 8t., 

Monthly; il e 

Mexican trade and investments. 
hy now 100,000 i. 0,000 copies unconditionall 
TO pers 

FARMING. ‘AND D GARDENING NING. “indianapolis, In 
pas: REPUBLIC, C, Springfield, oO. oe 
wire Associated Press re Sworn cire’n 
guarant’d by Citizens’ Bank | eon 8,000 daily. 


Ts SCHOOL EMBLEM, ae 5 pt, New 

Jersey, is one of the best educational medi- 

ums, Five thousand circulation. Your 5line ad 
only 20 cents. 

TS. rless advertising medium, UP TO 

E FARMING AND GARDENING, Indian- 

spots, aa aoe SE 100,000 ; 40c. a line. Send for copy 


lantin, 
Ashville, 





ve OUR, one of the lead leading weeklies of the 
Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at- 
tract attention. WKiKS & CHAPMAN, publish- 
ers, Vian, I. T. 


UP TO DATE FARMING ey CAnceeEEs, 

Indianapolis, Ind., has t. circula- 
tion of any agricult itural paper woe of Ohio, and 
we furnish the proof, 


A Pons people wishing to to reach the prosper- 
ous people of tidewater Virginia and Kast- 

rn North Carolina, send for sample copy of THE 
CRITERION, Nortoik, c, Va. 


= CENT of sales is what it cost a manufact- 
rer of agricu’ 1 implements to advertise 
in UP TO DATE. FARMING AND GARDENING, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 100,000 proven ; 40c. a line. 


r line for each insertion in entire 
mostly in 

New Pennsylvania. 
UNION PRINTING rae 15 ya. st., N. Y. 


Ne beg 7 DA FREE PRESS, published at 
Bristol, Liberty County, Florida, orery Fri- 
day. The official and only paper publi ished in 
the county. In the center at i ba fertile agri- 


turp 


7 A Ww raat Florida. Read end advertise in 

ey West ADVERTISER, the only news- 

paner eve ever er publish in the most southern point 
Established 11 yeare; & ,~ 

Only 90 wile from Havana, C Cuba. Ball Mer. 


EOPLE who want to reach Western readers 
with their business should consalt the Bill, 
pat nae ) TIMES. 1t has the best general cir- 
ion of any weekly newspaper printed west 
$ the Mississippi. Rates reasonable. M. C. 
ORRIS, Proprietor. 


HE PULASKI (N. Y.) peony est’d 1850; 
Re ed longs tt 





as Rice Belt of takin is thi hiy cov- 

the Crowley DAILY NEW and the 

RICE. BELY NEWS sweet ly , Sh Soninne, od 
hn | pumping and agric tural machinery 

rs can secure Sd resuiee from these pa- 

perm Rates on application. THE NEWS, Crow- 

Louisiana. 


FFIDAVIT—I, E. P. Boyl Boyle, publisher of the 

Houston WEEKLY Times, being duly sworn, 

say that the average number of copies each 

issue printed and circulated ctnee Jenmeey }s 1900, 

of the paper, has been 1,408. E. P. BOYLE, Pub- 

lisher, Subscribed and sworn to aed NG this 
llth day of January, 1901. 8. E. TRA o1 

Public in and for Harris County, Tex. 
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HE eg ogy DAILY ay 
Mass., is pd prin roto twenty 
edition ¢ exceeding 8, 000 copies, welve to en! 
four pages. two-cent newspaper. 
cream of all foreign a 2 placed in ‘i4- < 
eastern ee rates, 25c. r inch per day 
next to . “i per inch 5 per = find for ful 
sition. on wel 


l six column Pass 
ads are conspicuous. d page i | 
ads. Send for map of territory covered. 


————_+or—__—_- 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 
AKE youn wants known—to bow thems is to 


supply ly them. Or methods H. 
SMITH, oo Broker, ag ah, ii, ease 
buyers and ers. Reliabilit, ity, disc: 


+08) 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL, 


MANUFACTURE the best 1 best linotype, stereotype 
ana electroty; ge A the weal Get my 








rices before orderin, t-of-town onders 80- 
cited. I. SHONBER! ar Hudson St. N. . Xe 
+or 
ELECTROTYPES. 


W Eire special attention to making of good 
Cn 3s for newsp’r ads. Prous Out- 
of-town work done carefully 


as city. RAISBECK 
ELECTROTYPE CO,, 24-26 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


++ —_____—_ 
MAILING NG MACHINES. 

HE MYERS MAILER; weigh: and ; 

price, $10; P. 0. Box 449, Box MILER; weighs, on sph a 


TT oem MATCHLESS M. ER LENTINIL 


Mfr., Ts Wenkens Be, ffalo, N. Y. 
HERE are many so-called addressing ma- 
chines on the market, but remember that 
Wallace & Co.’s is the only one now in successful 
ers throughout = 
0 


— WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St., N. Y. 





Tacssacul the 
Output”—a_book- 
let of vital interest 
to all manufacturers 
and jobbers. 


It tells of a plan to reach any 
number of customers and prospective 
customers by mail. 

A plan to reach them at their desks, 
inoffensively, but persistently—contin- 
uously, without bothering them. 

A plan to help the salesman and 
economize his time. 

A plan that will bring orders if there 
are orders to get. 

If it doesn’t, no other method will. 

A copy will be sent for the asking. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


VANDERBILT BuitpinGc, New York 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


ie starting — your mailorder advertising, 
write SMITH, Box 1990, New York. 


cnmnenncinentiitijinvenesmenes 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Grane RIGHT 1N THE 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 

Your chances of doing so 

Will be doubled 

By availing yourself 

of a —* 

In four y 

Millions of dc dollars’ worth 

Of Publishing .resperey 
y me ; 


ona = a> A ped buyer 
<A eacamaaad 


And in many cases 
My suggestions have ewe 
Of great value to them 
Any way, if you intend’ 
Buying a Publication, 
It will cost you nothing 
To consult aor 
Iopen my own mail. 
ey P. HARRIS, 
253 Broadway, 
New York. 
Broker in nd ah al 





PRINTERS AND “PUBLI SHERS. 


86 00 PRINTING 
Marry GUARANTEED ; PRINT- 
'G PLANT TO LEASE ; GREAT OPENING FOR 


ior $ PRACTICAL M Nw ITH SMALL CAPITAL; 
HALF OFFICE FLOOK CAN BE RENTED FOR 
OFFICE OR COMPOSING ROOM. “ MANAGER,” 
FOX BLDG., FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


el 
PRINTERS, 


ie ss are not satisfied where you are, try as. 
e all kinds of book and I 
= 3 promptly and satisfactorily. ON 
PRINT CO., 15 Vandewater S8t., New york. 


NOTEHEADS, statements or type- 
= letter-heads neatly printed, 
1.30 ; 5,000, $6.25 ood stock and good work. 
uled wor! padded. Samples free. R. MCGRE- 
GOR, Princeton, _ eae 
oeALL SPACE WELL USED. 

How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there’s a small space well used. It stands right 
cal ee ” hical t ht 

e ypogra cal arrangement caug 
the e Z ans hat small ad stand out more 
pro’ ly than one twice its size, but not so 
well ~— 4, 

One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the = Your local 
—- probably has not the equipment for doing 
his that we aa b probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as we do. 
We furnish electro’ 
This is only one of 
ers—the printing of pm cam 
are some of the other t 
We make them sta: 
PRINTERS’ INK PR 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


es too, if you like. 
ngs we do for advertis- 
klets, circu- 


PREMIUM UMS. 


Rms goods are $ are trade builders. Thou 
ds of sug; ive premiums suitable for 
ublishers and others from the foremost manu- 
Fac turing and wheleene dealers in 2 catalog 4 
kindred _ lines. list price ca’ 
free. S. F. MYERS: Conds Maiden Lane, 





AD VERTISEMENT CONSTR UCTORS, 


| pageant 8. KARNS, writer and_ promoter of 
“4 profitable advertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 
cago. 


M* Lngen A ad service costs $5 a year, cash 
with order. More Gens , r cent of my ads 
e been successful. F.W. DECKER, Box 225, 


itlantio City, N. J. 
ENRY FERRIS, his [FF] mark, 
918-920 Drexel "Building, Philadelphia. 
Writer, designer, illustrator, adviser. Special- 
ties, books and machinery. 


Vy ITHOUT a doubt the small city retailer— 

and big ones, too—woulk! profit by HER- 
RICK, the Ad-Scribe’s, $2 a month original ad 
service. He’s at Watertown, in New York State. 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 
ready-made advertisements of great assist- 

ance in the preparation of advertisements. The 
book contains over five hundred specimens of 
good advertising, any one of which may ied. “Sent 


prepa on receipt of price, $1. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


DWRITERS and designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is 2% centsa line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of this column. They 
began small and kept at it. You may do like- 
a — orders, PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
lew York 


HH’ you now under consideration the issuing 
of any new bit of advertising matter! 1 Such- 
for instance, as a little CATALOGUE, “* BOOK, 
LET” or FOLDER o or perchance a new circular 
to popinee some former one — you perfectly 
— now was not “up to dat if I have hap- 
pened to diagnose your case et, why not 
write me concerning whatever it happens to be 
and if you have anything that you Could like 
bette: A not slip a copy of it into your 


letter to' me 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
No. 5. ‘402 Sansom Street, Philada. 


hos 1’S the use of sending samples 

Bhan give us an order we Pill - do it 
like oil ing else we ever did. It will be new, 
That’s what you want. Those we os served 
once never ask to see things. They this 
wise : “ Spend a0 much 1 for a folder, Book! et or 
a mailing card.” Sometimes they even say: 
“What shall we do?” 

We advise. 
L. be SLAWSON & CO., 
dvertising Men, 
Who onl, plan, Lam) ty and lace, 


New York, N.Y. 











At This Office, 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 











GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. ADVERTISING BUREAU 


keeps on file the Leading Daily and Weekly Papers and Monthly 
Magazines; is authorized to Receive and Forward advertisements 
at the same rate demanded by the publishers, and is at all times 
ready to exhibit copies and quote prices. 
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When you think 
of advertising 
think of us. 





Advertising, to 
pay, must be far 
reaching and effect- 
ive. 


We have the fa- 


cilities. 





Try us. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 


Advertising Agents, 


10 Spruce St., New York Ciry. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


tam Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. we “eo rice, five dollars a own 
in advance, dollars a hundred. No 14 


numbers. 

Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
€ r at the same rate. 

desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of adve. peeene may,on 
application, obtain special co: ential terms. 
ta If ang person who has ot paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name, Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : ; 
Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; 1 measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. ¢100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 
OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hil!, E.C. 


NEW YORK, FEB. 12, 1902. 














Tue publication of the American News- 
paper Directory for thirty-four years has 
been cazried on at a cost of more than 
eight hundred thousand dollars. The ad- 
vertiser who devotes an hour to carefully 
reading the rules and usages that prevail 
for the revisions of the book printed on 
pages 8, 9, 10 and 11 of theissue of De- 
cember, rgor, will be impressed that the 
matter of ascertaining and stating facts 
about newspapers has been threshed over 
and over with the utmost thoroughness. 
To those familiar with the peculiar mean- 
ing set forth by certain marks explained 
on page 11, they tell an eloquent story. 














Tue higher the price at which 
a publication is sold the more that 
publication is worth, per thousand, 
to the advertiser. 

* * * 


The higher the price the more 
closely will the actual sale ap- 
proximate the number issued. 

* * * 


The higher the price the longer 
the publication will be preserved. 





Tue lower the price at which a 
publication is sold the less that 
publication is worth, per thousand, 
to the advertiser. 

* * * 

The lower the price the more 
widely will the actual sale fall be- 
low the number issued. 

x * * 

The lower the price the shorter 
the time the publication will be 
preserved. 





“Tue only man who makes no 
mistakes is the man who never 
does anything.”—President Roose- 
velt. 
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Know1nc what to say is the 
main thing. 


_In adwriting it is easier to criti- 
cise than construct. 





A Goop display line suggests the 
subject-matter of the advertise- 
ment. 





_ ADVERTISING is much like preach- 
ing—you have to keep at it to 
make any lasting impression. 


It is said that one of the largest 
contracts of the Siegel-Cooper 
Company, of New York City, for 
1902, is that made with the New 
York Times for half a page daily 
for one year, 


Cuts or engravings should be 
used freely in advertising tools 
and machinery, always bearing in 
mind that a poor cut is like a cari- 
cature, and the best engravings 
are none too good and are the 
cheapest in the end. 


No matter how well written, an 
ad will be almost or quite worth- 
less if not placed in a good me- 
dium, while of course the size of 
space and position must be cor- 
rect. To bring the best results 
the medium must have the largest 
(known) circulation among the 
class of people one desires to 
reach, with a reasonable advertis- 
ing rate in proportion to size of 
circulation. 





Not enough stress is laid on 
having your employees thorough- 
ly independent of you or their su- 
periors, within certain lines. They 
should be able to handle all cus- 
tomers on their own judgment 
and without intervention. This is 
one of the evidences of a finely 
systematized business. In a large 
sense, nothing can be a better ad- 
vertisement, impressing, perhaps 
unconsciously, the customer with 
respect for the splendid organiza- 
tion of the business. 





THE idea that a high-class, con- 
servative paper could not be pub- 
lished and sold for a cent at a 
profit in this city has been knocked 
into little bits by the New York 
Times.—Newspaperdom, 
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ORIGINALITY in advertising is 
greatly to be desired. But if you 
have to strain in order to be orig- 
inal, you had better leave out 
originality altogether. 


THE advertising of any com- 
modity really begins with its man- 
ufacture, even though it is not 
publicly exploited until many 
years after. For advertising is but 
a reflection of the commodity, 
more or less faithful. Upon its 
qualities must it stand or fall. 


A CORRESPONDENT says: PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, oldest of all the publica- 
tions of its class, always alive to 
the needs of the trade, is now do- 
ing a most creditable work in 
sending out to special lines of 
trade big editions from time to 
time. All of its advertisers are 
thus benefited. 


Medical and Drug Advertiser, 
published monthly by Lillard & 
Company, 108 Fulton street, New 
York, is a new Printers’ INK 
baby “devoted exclusively to the 
interests of advertisers in medical 
and drug journals.” It’s “daddy” 
trusts that in future issues he may 
get credit for all good things the 
baby abstracts. 


, 


Ir is the practice of PrinTERS 
INK to mail marked copies to ev- 
erybody who is mentioned in its 
columns. In pursuance of this 
rule, a copy was mailed last week 
to the Emperor of Germany. The 
Kaiser is a pastmaster in taking 
advantage of the value of public- 
ity. The Little Schoolmaster can 
hardly fail to interest a man who, 
in his temperament and make-up, 
is more American than German or 
English. 


It pays to make your advertise- 
ments good natured. Let them be 
a reflection of your own courtesy 
and cheerfulness. Business is 
your objective point, and you can 
win that more surely by putting 
your reader in good spirits than 
by not doing so. This does not 
necessarily mean that you must 
begin your advertisement with a 
joke, but rather by the exercise of 
the same tact which you would 
employ if you were face to face 
with him, 
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THE advertising agent has come 
to stay. In the past thirty years he 
has proved his Value to the busi- 
ness world. He is as necessary as 
the lawyer or the bond or real es- 
tate broker. He makes a work of 
learning what is best in newspa- 
pers and what is best in handling 
advertisements. He is a man of 
business sense and he applies it to 
best results. He rarely makes 
mistakes and he studies carefully 
the interests of his clients. Well 
does he earn the commission that 
is paid him. 


Tue Bankers’ Finance CGom- 
pany, 37 Wall street, New York, 
uses four pages in the February 
World’s Work for an admirable 
investment advertisement. It is 
practically a magazine article up- 
on the resources of and conditions 
of Bolivia, written and illustrated 
to conform to the general make-up 
of the periodical in which it ap- 
pears. As a piece of convincingly 
written publicity in a field that is, 
just at present, overrun with all 
manner of questionable “‘schemes,” 
it is deserving of study. 





THERE are few human beings 
who do not love definiteness, cer- 
tainty, while almost everybody 
despises the uncertain, indefinite 
person. He is ranked low in the 
scale of humanity, and is the un- 
successful man—the man who can 
never be pinned down to a definite 
fact, figure or appointment. Upon 
this basic trait is built humanity’s 
liking for truthful, full descrip- 
tions and plain prices. They give 
something tangible to go upon. 
The shifty, uncertain ad is ranked 
with the unreliable mortal. 


TuHaT you have never adver- 
tised is no plea at all. The oldest, 
most conservative and dignified 
business house has a distinct ad- 
vantage when it begins advertis- 
ing. Its reputation cannot suffer 
if its publicity is in keeping with 
its business methods, while the 
use of advertising space shows 
that it has taken on new ideas and 
got new blood into its veins. The 
only kind of advertising that can 
possibly hurt any business is 
weak, ineffective advertising, 


which is not-advertising at all. 
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Ir is asserted that the Cincinnati 
Weekly Enquirer has_ received 
during the past two years more 
than two hundred thousand sub- 
scriptions yearly by means of what 
is spoken of as their “Census and 
Election Contests.” 


A CORRESPONDENT says: “Seems 
to me that the advertising business 
—the actual, everyday, flesh-and- 
blood advertising business — is 
growing away from the advertis- 
ing journals in certain directions. 
Not long ago the advertisers of 
the country were depending upon 
such journals for ideas, but with- 
in the past year there are many 
advertisers who lead them. I 
think, however, that the Little 
Schoolmaster follows actual ad- 
vertising more closely and intelli- 
gently than any of his numerous 
progeny.” 


ANENT the wagers and counter- 
wagers now being made by the 
New York Journal and World to 
back their circulation claims: One 
who is an authority in such mat- 
ters recently stated that the one 
instance in which any charity ever 
got actual money from an Ameri- 
can newspaper as a forfeit in a cir- 
culation wrangle, was when the 
Chicago Times-Herald paid $5,000 
to charities designated by the Chi- 
cago Tribune about three years 
ago. Yet the sums which have 
been figured in similar affairs 
would easily run into millions. 





Joun A. Hit, principal owner 
of the American Machinist, and 
Horace M. Swetland, principal 
owner of Power, have completed 
negotiations by which Mr. Hill has 
bought the entire stock of the 
Power Publishing Company. It is 
understood that the consideration 
was about $400,000. A new com- 
pany is being formed which will 
own the property of both compa- 
nies, and publish the two papers. 
The major part of the stock of the 
new company will be held by Mr. 
Hill, but the staff of the American 
Machinist and of Power—which 
will undoubtedly remain substan- 
tially unchanged—may participate 
in the ownership of the new com- 
pany, as they do now in the old 
ones.—Newspaperdom, 


A Goop advertisement of a good 
article in a good medium is a large 
factor in making a good business. 


No force will do more to intro- 
duce American products into for- 
eign countries than advertising. 
Advertising gives them the intro- 
duction; merit does the rest. 


BecIn advertising upon a mod- 
est scale. Modesty is a real virtue 
in a novice. If you have an ap- 
propriation of a hundred dollars, 
spend five; if the appropriation 
is but ten dollars, do not let more 
than a dollar get away from you 
for the first ad—a dollar’s worth 
of want liners or some neat win- 
dow cards. One of the most suc- 
cessful agencies in New York gets 
new business by converting mer- 
chants who have never advertised, 
and the conversion is brought 
about by practical demonstration 
of what a five or ten-dollar bill 
will bring in the way of results. 
“The proof of the pudding is in 
chewing the string.” Advertising 
that cannot be made to pay on a 
small scale is very likely to be ad- 
vertising of the kind that will not 
pay at all. There are exceptions 
to this rule, of course, but not for 
the novice. 


IF a man has spent a million 
dollars building up the reputation 
of a certain article, it is to his ad- 
vantage to keep up the quality of 
the material which enters into the 
manufacture of that article. His 
profit is large if he is honestly 
treated, and it would be suicide 
for him to use inferior material 
for the sake of a little extra mon- 
ey. The man who makes up an 
imitation article and announces it 
as “just as good” has no such sum 
at stake. He has invested noth- 
ing. He has no valuable name to 
ruin, and it is to his interest to 
make the “just as good” article 
just as cheap as he can make it. 
The buyer should remember these 
facts and put his confidence in that 
retailer who gives to the customer 
just what he asks for, treats the 
wholesaler honestly, and shows 
gratitude for the energy which 
builds up a _ successful business 
and makes the retailer prosperous, 
—N. Y. Evening Journal. 





























Every effort ought to be made 
by every citizen throughout the 
land to have the Government 
adopt the parcel post delivery sys- 
tem. 


It has been thought that the In- 
dianapolis News is the only daily 
newspaper in America that from 
the day of its establishment until 
to-day has published annually an 
accurate and definite statement of 
its circulation day by day, month 
py month and year by year. 





Tuis would seem to be the phi- 
losophy of advertising pictures as 
at present understood and _ prac- 
ticed: When the article is one 
that can be illustrated it usually 
needs an illustration to explain it, 
and should have a clean cut, sim- 
ple halftone that shows its merits 
beyond the possibility of miscom- 
prehension. But when it is an ar- 
ticle that cannot be illustrated—a 
cake of toilet soap, say—it is per- 
fectly proper advertising practice 
to use a cut that illustrates the 
catchline, or even a halftone of a 
pretty woman or a child. As a 
rule, pictures are not advisable for 
ads that measure less than two or 
three inches, unless they can be 
made the main feature. 


THE small folder is more at- 
tractive when it is sent through 
the mails without an_ envelope. 
Even large booklets are sent that 
way nowadays, having a third 
cover page to hold them together 
—or, failing that, a wire fastener. 
The purpose of the envelope is to 
hold several inclosures. Nothing 
more. The single folder of four 
or eight pages is not only easier to 
handle without an envelope, but is 
more certain of-a reading when 
it is put upon the addressee’s desk. 
It arrives “business side up” if it 
is properly designed. There is no 
outer wrapner to hide its catch- 
line or beauty of printing: The 
enveloped folder is frequently 
tossed aside without investigation, 
but if the naked folder has any 
merit, that merit is apparent at a 
glance. The folder without an en- 
velope is as attractive as a hatless 
woman at the theater—and there 
is as little reason for the envelope 
in its case as for the hat in hers. 
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PLAIN type, plain arguments, 
plain prices and plain honesty 
make up the plain road to adver- 
tising success. 





THE medium whose “influence 
cannot be estimated” is very often 
in the same predicament regard- 
ing its circulation. 





NortHING is so destructive of an 
Otherwise good advertisement as 
an attempt to score too many 
points. Rather give one strong 
argument, terse and convincing, 
than half a dozen. The latter, 
even if forcible, will be apt to nul- 
lify each other. This is a rule for 
general application. There are, of 
course, exceptions. 


It is not advisable to depend al- 
together upon prices, even where 
your trade is of a decidedly low- 
price sort. Talk quality as well. 
“A little more money, perhaps, 
but——” is always a convincing 
argument. People take some pride 
in buying quality, and the quality 
reasoning builds up the reputation 
of the store and is reflected even 
in cheaper grades. 


THE town of Waseca, Minn., 
has a new kind of municipal ad- 
vertisement. About a year ago 
the town authorities established a 
“rest room” in the business dis- 
trict for the convenience of visi- 
tors, farmers and shoppers. The 
novelty has attracted a _ large 
amount of outside trade to the 
stores of Waseca, and the total 
patronage for eight months was 
1,465 persons, of whom 800 women 
and 246 children were from the 
country and 330 women and 79 
children from Waseca. The room 
is open from nine. in the morning 
until six in the evening, and the 
merchants of the town consider it 
so good an attraction that the au- 
thorities intend to continue it for 
another year. The idea is one 
that can be adopted either by 
municipalities or in individual 
stores. It costs little to maintain, 
the principal outlay being for an 
assistant, and is sure to be appre-: 
ciated, for shopping is real work, 
even for men. Anything which 
makes it easier makes it more 


popular. 
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Aps are not only being reduced 
in size, but there is a steady in- 
crease in the number of advertis- 
ers who are getting astoundingly 
large results from a small list of 
mediums. Advertising is being 
done with more system and knowl- 
edge of mediums. The linotype, 
inexpensive engraving processes 
and other factors that have les- 
sened the cost of publication have 
built up large circulations for 
many periodicals. Most of these 
go to some special class—women, 
men, children, farmers, business 
houses, professional people, and so 
on. In the days of few magazines 
it was necessary to go into news- 
papers and mediums that reached 
many people who were not neces- 
sary to an advertiser's business. 
Now, however, by wise selection 
of a half dozen or dozen mediums 
it is possible to cover the whole 
country in a way that reaches pre- 
cisely the class that is most re- 
sponsive. In fact, the problem is 
not so much a matter of choosing 
mediums as of knowing which to 
leave alone. 


One of the most persistent “fol- 
low up” systems in New York is 
that used to keep track of mem- 
bers of. and chance visitors to the 
Bible class conducted by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Every young man 
who attends a meeting is put upon 
the books of the recording secre- 
tary, Robert A. Shaw, 11 West 
45th street, and receives invita- 
tions at intervals of two weeks as 
long as there is any prospect of 
inducing him to attend another. 
About a year ago, a newspaper re- 
porter, who was hunting “space 
stories,” attended the class for the 
purpose of appraising the young 
millionaire at his “copy” value. 
He gave his name to the secre- 
tary, but not his address. Within 
a week this last had been secured 
through another channel, and 
though the newspaper man_ has 
lived at a half dozen localities 
since then, the “follow up” system 
has kept track of him lovingly. 
Its last bit of literature was a 
pressing invitation to come to a 
week-day social and hear Mark 
Twain, signed by Mr. Rockefeller 
himself. 


Mr. Wo. P. Scort, Jr., having 
resigned from the advertising 
management of the American To- 
bacco Company and the American 
Cigar Company, is now connected 
with the New York office of Pet- 
tingill & Company, 120 Broadway. 


Tue December summary of do- 
mestic trade movements of staple 
commodities, as made by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, 
closes one of the most remarkable 
years in the history of the econo- 
mic development of this country. 
The accumulation of surplus prod- 
ucts at interior centers, their dis- 
tribution toward the seaboard, and 
their withdrawal from domestic 
trade into the export movement 
are being subjected more com- 
pletely to measurement year by 
year. The “Monthly Summary of 
Internal Commerce,” issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics, shows that 
there have been extraordinary 
gains in most staples and losses in 
a few, but on the whole conspicu- 
ous gains over the preceding year. 


Use extraneous matter in your 
folder or .booklet—something that 
will interest the human beings that 
you are trying to reach. Never 
forget that you are trying to in- 
terest human beings, nor make any 
mistake about the especial class 
that you wish to talk to. Take up 
the scissors if you can do no bet- 
ter. Examine magazines or news- 
papers that are not widely circu- 
lated in your locality. Sometimes 
the very matter that you need will 
be found in a magazine that is 
twenty years old—has been print- 
ed and forgotten. Beware of copy- 
rights. Clip a half column of 
health hints, some directions for 
cleaning gloves, a half dozen 
household “wrinkles” or some 
card rules. There are, approxi- 
mately, ten thousand publications 
in the United States, each issue of 
any of which contains appropriate 
matter. When this matter is 
printed in clean brevier or long 
primer, with neat, bright titles and 
a few ornaments between para- 
graphs, it is fresh and attractive. 
Even though the reader has seen it 
he will be likely to keep it in a 
handy form. And along with it he 
keeps your ad. 
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THE Scientific American gets 
$600 a page for its advertising 
space, not $600 a year but $600 a 
week, and some people think that 
trade and class papers do business 
for nothing almost. 


Mr. W. W. HAL tock, the resi- 
dent New York representative of 
the Kellogg Newspaper Lists, 
sends out about the most effective 
printed matter that is gotten up by 
any man alive who seeks thereby 
to influence advertising patronage. 
A sixteen-page leaflet, issued some 
time ago, illustrating ‘what may be 
done for three months’ advertis- 
ing in 1,900 family weeklies in 
from two to fourteen lines of 
space at a cost of from $211.25 to 
$1,023.75, is so fascinating that 
PRINTERS’ INK came near sending 
him an order offhand. If every 
man who has an_ advertising 
scheme had also Mr. Hallock’s ef- 
fective methods of presenting the 
brighter side advertisers would 
soon be ruined. 


JANUARY 30 was “moving day” 
for Collier's Weekly, and _ the 
event was marked by an especially 
forceful single column ad_ which 
appeared in New York dailies of 
that date. This ad described the 
new Collier building vividly, and 
was especially rich in figures. In 
fact, the Collier method of “play- 
ing up” figures is most strenuous 
and telling, and will bear emula- 
tion. For example, there was need 
to say that the paper has a circu- 
lation of 300,000 weekly, so the 
Collier statistical sharp put the 
matter thus: 

Four years ago, all the subscribers of 
Collier’s were equal in number to the 
population of Portland, Maine. To- 
day, if all Collier’s subscribers lived in 
Wyoming, Nevada and Idaho, and ev- 
ery one of them came to New York at 
one time to see the new Collier plant, 
these three great ~~ By States, 
ad an time being, would be depopu- 
ated. 


The use of display space to print 
a story of business news seems 
distinctly good, for the public 
likes business news if it be enter- 
taining. That is the main re- 
quirement, and the Collier brand 
of entertainment, as set forth in 
its advertising, is recommendable 
to all advertising entertainers. It 
will bear a great deal of study. 
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A Goop advertisement is one that 
is set in type which he who runs 
may read. Too frequently one 
that is well written is spoiled by 
the compositor who fails to catch 
the leading words, or who uses 
types that are out of harmony with 
the theme. One may get up ad- 
vertisements by the aid of an art- 
ist whose work pleases by its 
beauty. But where type alone is 
used too great care cannot be had 
in arranging it. 


THERE are those who affect to 
teach that an advertisement writer 
has no need to trouble himself 
about grammar so long as he 
makes himself understood. Such 
a statement is subject decidedly to 
qualifications. The rules of gram- 
mar come of long usage and have 
the sanction of the best scholars 
of each succeeding generation. 
They should be understood by 
those who write, and those who 
follow them are least likely to be 
misunderstood. 





WHEN Artemas | Ward counsels 
toleration in dealing with “fake” 
publications, and points to his own 
good fortune in being cheated by 
but six papers in ten thousand, he 
doubtless forgets that he is one of 
the most astute advertising men 
in the United States. The worth- 
less medium need never worry an 
experienced advertising man, but 
the burden which it puts upon 
honest mediums is a very heavy 
one. The “fake” depends almost 
wholly upon new advertisers for 
its patronage. It carries the ads 
of thousands of small merchants 
who have been induced to give 
publicity a trial, and who go into 
almost.any medium that offers. 
The utter worthlessness of the 
“fake” medium precludes any re- 
turn for money spent upon it, and 
there is no doubt whatever but 
many an enthusiastic beginner has 
been driven back after a_ short 
spurt along the path that, had he 
used reliable mediums, would 
have led him into the real field of 
profitable publicity. The publish- 
er of a worthless medium does in- 
calculable damage among those 
who have been led to the point of 
using a few trial ads, and to every 
honest medium everywhere. 
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SEVENTH SUGAR BOWL. 





A seventh award will be made 
within the next few months to the 
agricultural paper, weekly, semi- 
monthly, monthly or however is- 
sued, that better serves its pur- 
pose than any other as an educa- 
tor and counsellor for our agricul- 
tural population, and best serves 
as an economical medium for 
communicating with that class 
through its advertising columns 
and on the fairest terms, price and 
value considered. 

As there are over five hundred 
agricultural papers in the coun- 
try, including dairy, horticulture, 
floriculture, drainage and irriga- 
tion, live stock and horse publica- 
tions, a lively competition for the 
prize ffered might be expected. 
Many of these papers have prob- 
ably jtist claims to many points of 
superiority, and it should not be 
difficult to present these points in 
short, terse articles. Of course, 
the bowl can only be awarded to 
one paper—the best of all. 


“MEEHANS MonrTuHLy,” 
Devoted to Wild Flowers and General 
Gardening. Issued Monthly. 
Terms, $2.00 Per Year in Advance. 
Published by Thos. Meehan & Sons. 
GERMANTOWN, Phila., Feb. 1, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A copy of our February number is 
mailed to you with this. You can see 
that it contains quite a nice line of 
high class horticultural advertising. 

You will also notice that this adver- 
tising is well set and placed and that it 
generally is of a higher order than the 
usual run of this particular class of ad- 
vertising has been in the past. 

It seems to us that, horticultural ad- 
vertising is catching up to that in other 
lines of trade and that publications like 
Printers’ INK are exerting an influ- 
ence which is bringing this to pass. 

On account of the character of the 
circulation of Meehans’ Monthly—it 
largely reaches the wealthy and intelli- 
gent owners of fine country homes—it 
is not only adapted for horticultural ad- 
vertisers but for any business offering 
high grade goods as well. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas MEEHAN & Sons. 


From elsewhere the following 
information is obtained regarding 
the publication above referred to: 


Concise, crisp, entertaining articles of 
interest to every garden owner, every 
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lover of _ horticulture or 


nature — 
Mechans’ Monthly is full of them. Not 


too technical, not dull; but bright, val- 
uable, practical and instructive to the 
amateur as well as.the expert. 

Well edited and finely illustrated. It 
tells how to secure prettier and more at- 
tractive grounds, gives principles mak- 
ing success certain in landscape or hor- 
ticultural work. All subjects are treat- 
ed in a masterly manner, and in a fas- 
cinating style well calculated to create 
a greater love for nature and her beau- 


ties. It is full of flower lore. 
A SELF-CONSTITUTED religious 


advertising medium, named Wil- 
liam Day, died recently in Lon- 
don. He had special permission 
from Scotland Yard to wear a hat 
upon which was inscribed the 
legend, in gold letters, “Prepare 
to meet thy God.” His circulation 
was confined to the Strand dur- 
ing the hours when people were 
leaving the theaters. 


—————<~oo_——_ 

In the belief that it will facili- 
tate trade of a certain class, Con- 
gressman Cummings, of New 
York, introduces a bill in the 
House providing for a two-and-a- 
half-cent coin. Whereupon Mr. 
Munsey’s Daily News asks W. H. 
Cooper, of the Seigel-Cooper 
Company, for an expert opinion. 

“Five yards of goods at two and 
a half cents could be exactly paid 
for with the proposed coin,” says 
the latter. “At present there must 
be a sale of an extra yard or the 
loss of a half cent on one side or 
the other. Now, an odd phase in 
the character of a shopper is that 
she is much more likely to pur- 
chase extra goods than lose the 
fraction. When a woman is on a 
hunt for bargains a half cent as- 
sumes an importance it never 
knows on ordinarv occasions. An 
issue of these coins would be of 
more advantage to buyer than sel- 
ler. But they would be a_ nui- 
sance. All small coins are. It is 
not at all likely they would ever 
drive the useful penny out of bus- 
iness. They would simply mean 
handling more coins—heavy coins 
at that, as their composition must 
be either of copper or alloy. There 
are other sales which merchants 
would lose. Goods at twelve and 
a half cents a yard nearly always 
mean the sale of two yards, where 
one only is required. It’s the same 
big half cent again.” 

























A POSTAL CURRENCY 
PLAN. 





The following scheme for a 
fractional postal currency was to 
have been outlined at the recent 
Convention of General Advertis- 
ers by C. W. Post, of the Postum 
Cereal Company, but was omitted 
for lack of time. The article is 
condensed from Mr. Post’s notes. 

A postal currency bill now be- 


’ fore Congress provides that all 


one, two and five dollar bills that 
come back to the United States 
Treasury be destroyed and new 
bills issued in their stead. The 
face of the new issue is to have a 
blank space in which may be writ- 
ten the name of a payee, his ad- 
dress and his receipt, as well as a 
space for a _two-cent postage 
stamp, to be cancelled with the 
sender’s signature, and to stand 
for a fee which will cover the cost 
of a new bill. On the back of the 
bill will be blanks for the signa- 
ture and address of the sender, 
with room fo one indorsement. 
These bills are designed to pass 
from hand to hand as ordinary 
currency. When the holder of one 
of them wishes to transform a bill 
into a check upon the United 
States Treasury, he fills in the va- 
rious blanks, thus destroying its 
value as common currency, and 
making a check that can be safely 
sent through the mails. They are 
cashed after the manner of checks 
or postal notes, by either banks or 
the postoffice. If a mistake is made 
in turning the bill into a check it 
can be exchanged for a new one 
at any postoffice upon payment of 
a fee of two cents. In addition to 
these larger bills the measure be- 
fore Congress provides for the is- 
sue of $75,000,000 in fractional 
currency of five, ten, fifteen, twen- 
ty-five and fifty cent notes, of a 
size suitable to lie flat in an ordi- 
nary pocketbook. These bills, in 
the form of checks, will ultimate- 
ly reach the General Postoffice and 
Treasury Departments, where they 
will be replaced. 

It is estimated, from carefully 
computed statistics furnished by 
the Postoffice Department, that 
the use of a postal currency with 
a largely reduced fee will greatly 
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increase the volume of mail tran- 
sactions as well as the Govern- 
ment income. Rural delivery has 
furnished the farmer with means 
of getting periodicals and light 
«merchandise with the maximum of 
convenience, and the signs point 
to a time when a parcels post will 
still further accommodate him in 
this wise. But when he wishes to 
send money by mail he is at a loss 
for a practical, convenient method. 
But one postoffice in three issues 
money orders, while it is often 
necessary for him to spend one or 
two dollars’ worth of valuable 
time in going to offices where 
money orders are issued. He sel- 
dom has stamps enough to make a 
considerable remittance, coin and 
bank notes cannot be sent safely, 
and the collection fee upon a 
small check entails a burden upon 
the house which receives it or in- 
volves both parties to a trivial 
transaction in wasteful corre- 
spondence. Investigation of the 
contents of letters received at the 
dead letter office shows that only 
about one in fifteen contain money 
orders, and that the public sends 
coin, stamps, bills, checks, and in- 
vents all manner of means for 
transmitting currency, rather than 
go to the trouble and expense of 
securing money orders. 

The system proposed will bring 
no personal gain to its projectors. 
It is patented, but the patent is to 
be assigned to the United States 
Government without charge of 
any sort. It will save upwards of 
$700,000 now paid out in commis- 
sions to postmasters. No change 
is to be made in the financial sys- 
tem of the Government, and it is 
estimated that the two and one 
half billions of mail order business 
now transacted through the mails 
will.be wonderfully increased. 


+> 


ORIGINALITY. 

Originality is one of the qualifica- 
tions necessary to ultimate success. 
This is especially true in the advertis- 
ing world. Originality is a broad term, 
and it can be brought into profitable 
play in an almost unlimited field and in 
diversified forms. 

In advertising this quality is made 
apparent in different ways, bringing in- 
to play the products of thousands of 
brains, each brain having a kink there- 
in different from all others. _Original- 





ity is simply a brain kink.—Business. 
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GENERAL ADVERTISERS’ 
CONVENTION. 





About seventy-five general ad- 
vertisers were present at the first 
day’s session of the Convention, 
held under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of American Advertis- 
ers, at Delmonico’s, New York, 
January 29 and 30. The object of 
the meeting was to discuss ques- 
tions in which, it is believed, pub- 
lishers and advertisers are mut- 
ually interested. The Board of 
Control had contemplated exclud- 
ing all but advertisers, not because 
a secret meeting was desired, but 
because the time for actual busi- 
ness was limited. Later, however, 
it was decided to open the Con- 
vention to all who wished to at- 
tend, and several publishers and 
agents were present and took part 
in the proceedings. 

President C. W. Post was elect- 
ed permanent chairman without 
dissent, and briefly explained the 
purposes of the Convention. Cer- 
tain abuses exist and must be di- 
agnosed and treated. If any one 
present had an Opinion or sugges- 
tion he should speak out. There 
was no likelihood of anybody 
dropping dead, nor of other dread- 
ful things resulting, even though 
a speaker were radical. 

The first question upon the 
printed programme, “To What 
Extent is Circulation a Basis of 
Value?” was discussed by Dr. V. 
Mott Pierce and James T. Weth- 
erald. The former thought that 
the question had no negative side 
—that known circulation was the 
only basis upon which advertisers 
could make plans. When the bare 
figures were in hand it did not 
need a Sherlock Holmes to deter- 
mine quality or character. The 
work of the Association thus far 
had been of incalculable value to 
the Pierce Company, and the Doc- 
tor thought that when it had pro- 
gressed further it would be en- 
tirely practicable for a general ad- 
vertiser to use only mediums that 
could stand up under the Associa- 
tion’s examination. Mr. Wether- 
ald thought that circulation—‘the 
biggest word in advertising”— 
could only be defined as “the num- 
ber of papers sold and read.” In- 
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creased cost of paper tended to 
prune down uncirculated copies, 
but there were still ways by which 
unsold papers could be made to 
pay the cost of printing, and fig- 
ures needed reduction to the point 
where each copy represented a 


reader. ; 
“Do Combinations of Publishers 
Advance Rates without Corre- 


sponding Increase of Service?” 
was the subject of a paper by F. 
W. Schumacher, who found that, 
while there was a general ten- 
dency to advance rates owing to 
the pronounced “bull sentiment” 
of the entire country, actual com- 
binations were of minor import- 
ance. As for general combina- 
tions upon a large scale, they 
could hardly be brought about, 
owing to the fierce rivalry between 
newspapers in important commu- 
nities. He held that increased cir- 
culation did not necessarily war- 
rant an advance in rates until 
proved by a year or two of stabil- 
ity. He thought that subscribers 
were much more profitable to the 
advertiser than occasional readers, 
and looked for the day when a col- 
umn of live news would be banked 
around each half column of ad- 
vertising. 


Stephen Britton, discussing 
means of verifying circulation 
claims, suggested that advertisers 


would do well to use no mediums 
that do not furnish satisfactory 
statements upon which an adver- 
tiser may properly rely. George 
A. Priest and Bert M. Moses dis- 
cussed the relations of agents and 
advertisers, and other papers were 
read and commented upon. 

The most definite result of the 
first day’s proceedings was the fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by 
Frederick L. Perine, vice-presi- 
dent, and unanimously passed by 
the Convention: 

“It is the sense of this Convention 
that the labor expended and the statis- 
tics obtained by the publisher of the 
American Newspaper Directory during 
the thirty-four years of its existence 
have been invaluable to advertisers. Al- 
though their definition of circulation, 
which is the number of copies printed 
and not the more exhaustive and satis- 
factory definition recognized by this 
Convention, which requires 6 to 
edge of the net paid apatites and its 
distribution, still it is believed that this 
Directory, more than any other, has 




























kept before advertisers the fact that a 
correct knowledge of circulation is es- 
sential to the successful advertiser.” 


At the dinner, held at Delmoni- 
co’s in the evening, about 125 ad- 
vertisers, agents and publishers 
were present. Artemas Ward was 
toastmaster, and won much praise 
for his happy and judicious man- 
ner. Speeches were made by Ed- 
ward P. Call, of the New York 
Post, Conde Nast, of Collier’s, 
Walter H. Page, editor of World’s 
Work, Robert C. Ogden, George 
P. Rowell, Charles T. Root, Lu- 
cien C. Warner and others. 

There was a somewhat smaller 
attendance at the second day's ses- 
sion. Artemas Ward began with 
“acquiring and spreading knowl- 
edge concerning ‘fake’ publica- 
tions and dishonest distributors” 
as his topic. He took up the sub- 
ject in a spirit of charity. The 
dishonest publisher, he thought, 
was becoming a sort of Chinese 
dragon to advertisers, and got al- 
together too much attention. Any 
advertiser of decent jadgment 
knew a “fake” at a glance. For 
himself, he had used 10,000 papers 
in the past few years, and only six 
had cheated him. Had he taken 
pains to detect these six he would 
have had little energy left to tran- 
sact other business. Nor did he 
find it politic to annihilate pub- 
lishers or distributors who were 
caught cheating. In fact, he con- 
fessed to having made consider- 
able money by dealing tolerantly 
with erring ones. 

Frederick L. Perine thought 
that the criminal classes of the ad- 
vertising world ought to be meas- 
ured by the Bertillion system, and 
suggested that effort be made to 
establish departments of publicity 
in the Government of each State, 
which would punish dishonest dis- 
tributors, suppress indecent ad- 
vertising and act as censor over all 
that is bad in publicity. 

When Mr. Perine had finished, 
the real opinion and spirit of the 
Convention, which had been un- 
certain and wavering the first day, 
came out strongly. Newspapers 
were the advertisers closest 
friends, and should not be antag- 
onized. A small minority favored 
combinations of large advertisers, 
but the majority unmistakably fa- 
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vored closer relations with pub- 
lishers, 

George P. Rowell thought that 
the Association’s progress thus far 
was something to be proud of— 
that it had been slow, but safe. He 
cqunselled moderation and a_con- 
tinuation of investigations of cir- 
culations. In this work the best 
papers would be found the best 
friends of the Association. 

At the business meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President, C. W. Post, Postum Cereal 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich.;  vice- 
president, V. Mott Pierce, World’s Dis- 
pensary Medical Association, Buffalo, 
N. ¥.% secretary, R. McKean Jones, 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, New 
York; treasurer, L. H. Soule, Bon Ami 
Company, New York. Board of Con- 
trol, one year: W. Atlee Burpee, W. 
Atlee Burpee & Company, Philadelphia; 

Jaros, Mariani & Company, New 
fork; Emery Mapes, Cream of Wheat 
Company, Minneapolis; F. E. Thomp- 
son, Moxie Nerve Food Company, Bos- 
ton. Board of Control, two years: 
ames T. Wetherald, Lydia E. Pinkham 
Medicine Company, Lynn, Mass.; Fred- 
erick L. Perine, Hall & Ruckel, New 
York; George A. Priest, Singer Manu- 
facturing Company, New York; Stephen 
Britton, Abbey Effervescent Salt Com- 
pany, New York; and the officers. 

Chairman Post said that the 
proceedings of the Convention in 
full would be printed as soon as 
possible, and that advertisers who 
were interested in the work could 
obtain copies by addressing the 
Secretary of the Association, T. 
E. Crossman, 1829 Park Row 
Building, New York. 

Jas. H. CoLiins. 





DENTIST’S AD ILLUSTRATED. 





TEETH INSERTED FREE OF CHARGE. 
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SIXTH 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition twenty-seven compet- 
ing advertisements were received 
in time for consideration and re- 
port in this issue of the Little 
Schoolmaster. Of these, the one 
reproduced on the opposite page 
is thought to be the best submit- 
ted during the respective week. 

This advertisement was con- 
structed by M. V. Woodcox, of 
McComb, O., and it appeared in 
the McComb (0O.) Record of 
Jan. 31, 1902. 

In accordance with the original 
offer, a coupon entitling the hold- 
er to a paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK, good for 
one year from date of presenta- 
tion, was sent to Mr. Woodcox 
when the marked copy of the pa- 
per was received. Two additional 
coupons, one to Mr. Woodcox and 
one to the advertising manager of 
the Record, were sent in accord- 
ance with the terms of the compe- 
tition when a selection of the best 
ad for the sixth week had been 
made. 

Mr. Woodcox’s advertisement 
will now be placed on file, and it 
will have further consideration 
later on, as specifically provided 
in the regulations which govern 
the contest. 

Each of the twenty-six unsuc- 
cessful competitors for the honors 
of the sixth week received a cou- 
pon good for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK, as a partial 
consideration for their efforts in 
accordance with the terms of the 
contest. 

Adwriters everywhere will be 
interested in the progress of this 
competition and in taking note of 
the genius and ability exhibited by 
the adsmiths, amateur or profes- 


WEEK. 


sional, who take a part. An op- 
portunity is thereby offered to 
bright men to obtain an amount 
and quality of publicity which 
money could not be easily made 
to buy. 

Amateur adsmiths will not fail 
to appreciate that the competition 
offers a rare opportunity to have 
their successful work passed upon, 
not only by the Little Schoolmas- 
ter in the Art of Advertising, but 
by all his pupils everywhere, and 
the class includes the successful 
advertisers of the civilized world. 

The ads which the competition 
for 1902 calls for need not neces- 
sarily be display ads—they may be 
short essays if one so prefers, pub- 
lished as provided in the condi- 
tions set forth elsewhere in this 
issue. 

No one is barred from compet- 
ing. Ad experts, editors, printers, 
business people, especially young 
men, are expected to compete. 
Mere wording and fine writing 
may have much less show than the 
rugged, homely expression of the 
less literary talent. What is want- 
ed are true, strong, virile state- 
ments of facts. The principal fact 
to be emphasized is why a business 
man, especially a young business 
man, should read Printers’ INK. 


—_—_+o+____—_ 
BRIGHT PROSPECTS. 

Our population is constantly grow- 
ing; business through the mails is on 
the increase. With free rural delivery 
established firmly, and parcels post be- 
ing thoroughly agitated through all the 
avenues of publicity, and sure to be an 
accepted condition in the near future, 
the volume of mail matter will reach 
the point where the receipts and ex- 
penditure of the Postoffice Department 
will be on a parity, and a deficiency no 
longer confront the powers. Then will 
there be a high tide for the sometime 
too much despised mail order adver- 
tiser. 
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The truth of the old adage, ‘‘ There is nothing suc- 
ceeds like success” has been proved true by experience. 

The great success achieved by our mammoth mer- 
cantile.and manufacturing establishments is the result 
of publicity, in a word, judicious advertising has for 
these men achieved success. 

The ablest exponent of successful advertising is 
known as 


‘Printers’ Ink.” 


The Little Schoolmaster 
in the Art of Advertjsing. 


You should read it because— 


It gives in detail the experiences of successful adver- 
tisers. 

It gives the causes of failure in others, and thereby 
lessons may be learned 

It gives suggestions, gathered from ripe experience, 
that may be worth thousands of dollars to you. 

It is instructive and thought producing. 

It has aided many a young man on to fortune, and 
enabled the older business man to greatly increase his 
business. 

It gives all the good things printed. 

It contains in each issue more matter of value than 
many times its cost, and many numbers are worth far 
more than the whole year’s subscription price. 

It wins its way into the affections of its readers by 
its plain, sensible way of dealing with all questions 
pertaining to advertising publicity. 

It is published every Wednesday, and comes to you 
52 times a year for $5.00—10 cents a copy. 


Address, with check, 


CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


FUINARRAMARAARAMA 


Written by M. V. Woodcox, McComb, ATARI 
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Printers’ Ink Competition for 1902. 





y 
The adsmith desiring to compete teal pre- 
be is 


for that week and the other for the business 
manager of the paper or periodical in which it 





pare an advertisement, such as 
calculated to influence the reader of it to be- 
come possessed with a desire to subscribe for 
and read Printers’ Ink—The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising. 


2 

When he has prepared his advertisement he 
shall cause it to be inserted in some ees, 
It does not matter in what paper or periodical 
it. appears, who owns it, or what its circu- 
lation or influence, the only point insisted upon 
is that the adsmith who prepares the advertise- 
ment shall cause it to be inserted in a news- 
paper or periodical of some sort. 


When the advertisement has appeared as 
above specified, the adsmith competing shall 
send by mail a marked copy of the periodical 
in which he has caused the advertisement to 
appear, said copy to be addressed simply 

RINTERS’ Ink, No. 10 Spruce Street, New 
York. 


4 

The adsmith shall also cut out a copy of the 
advertisement prepared by him, and inserted as 
above specified, and shall send the same ina 
sealed envelope, under letter postage, addressed 
to the editor of Printers’ Ink, together with 
his own name and address, and the name and 
date of issue of the paper or periodical in 
which the advertisement has appeared. 


5 
The editor of Printers’ Inx will on his 
part receive the advertisements and papers sent 
as above and take due note of each. 


In acknowledgment of and partial payment 
for such advertisement so submitted, a coupon 
shall be sent to the adsmith by return mail 
ange for a copy of Printsrs’ Ink, to be sent 

or one year to any person whose name is 
written across the back of the coupon when re- 
turned for redemption. 


i 

Every week the best advertisement that has 
been submitted up to the date of going to press 
will be reproduced in Printers’ INK for that 
date, together with the name of the adsmith by 
whom it was prepared. The name and date 
of the paper in which it appeared will also be 
stated, and two additional coupons, each good 
for a year’s paid in advance subscription to 
Printers’ Ink will then be mailed, one to the 
adsmith and the other to the advertising man- 
ager of the paper in which the advertisement 
had insertion. These additional coupons can 
be used as presents to some one 7 to a 

reciate and be benefited by the weekly rain 
ings of The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising. 


8 

In the issue of Printers’ Inx for the week 
following, a second advertisement will be pro- 
duced, being the best one sent in since the pre- 
vious selection was made, and another in issue 
of Printers’ Inx that follows, and so on until 
the competition is closed, and with the appear- 
ance of each of these issues, two additional 
coupons will be duly forwarded, each good fora 
year’s subscription to Printers’ Ink, to any 
address written on the back of the coupon when 
returned for redemption, one coupon being for 
the disposal of the writer of the advertisement 


rer 9 

Whenever it is thought that the competition 
has proceeded far enough, and in any event 
not later than in December, 1902, there will be 
published in Printers’ Ink the names and 
addresses of every adsmith who has been so for- 
tunate as to produce an advertisement that has 
been thought superior to ry! other sent in dur- 
ing any single week, and from among these 
there shall be chosen the twelve whose adver- 
tisements are thought to be superior to each 
and all of the others submitted, and thereupon 
the twelve will be asked to supply each a photo- 
ga of himself, from which it will be possible 
‘or The Little Schoolmaster to have made 
half-tone portraits for reproduction in Print- 
ERs’ Ink, and on the week following there will 
be reproduced reduced fac-similes of the twelve 
advertisements thought most deserving, and 
from among the twelve three will be selected, 
those which are thought more deserving than 
either of the other nine, and to the constructors 
of these three will be paid over cash prizes as 
follows : 


$] oO O to the adsmith 

who produced 
the ad that is deemed the 
best ofall, 





$50 to the adsmith who pro- 
duced the ad that is second in 
merit, 


$25 to the adsmith who pro- 
duced the ad that is third in 
merit. 











10 

Of the twelve papers or periodicals in which 
these best twelve advertisements appeared, the 
six that are credited with the largest circulation 
in the latest issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory shall each be entitled to the free in- 
sertion of a — advertisement in Print- 
grs’ Ink, for which the net cash price is one 
hundred dollars, said page advertising to be 
used when wanted within six months after the 
awards have been announced. 

11 

Every adsmith will make up his advertise- 
ment in his own way, and give it such space 
and display as fairly represents $5, the price of a 
year’s subscription to Printers’ Ink, for every 
competitor will be entitled to a year’s subscri 
tion to Printers’ Ink, as part pay for his 
advertisement, even if he fails to secure one of 
the cash prizes. 12 


There is no limit to the number of times that 
may be essayed by one adsmith. He may, if 
he chooses, make a new trial every week while 
the oe isopen. Should one man con- 
struct all of the three advertisements that sur- 
pass the others in merit, there is no condition 
of the contest that would forbid the giving of 
all three prizes to one nian, 


4 
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@CHEA. MERRALL, & CONDIT. AND METROPOLITAN TOBACCO CO., DISTRIBUTORA 





AN EFFECTIVE CIGAR AD, TAKEN 





FROM THE N. Y. “ EVENING suN.” 








OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF 
ADVERTISING. 

Continued employment in the service 
of others, in many instances, tends to 
cripple native capacity. Men and wo- 
men do not reach their highest develop- 
ment under restraint. There must be 
freedom before one’s life blossoms out 

. into its greatest power and beauty. 
Have you never noticed how a me 
or some one who has been working for 
years for others, improves and expands 
—how his powers unfold, how he grows 
-—when he goes into business for him- 
self? 

If, as is usually the case, he has lit- 
tle or no capital to begin with, a young 
man who starts on his own account is 
constantly being called upon to exercise 
his judgment, his executive ability, his 
power to forecast events. Every faculty 
is on the alert. Every resource is 
taxed to its utmost to bring about t.. 
best results. 

Business is a great educator. It de- 





velops forethought and self-sufficiency. 
A young man cannot lean upon others 
when he is conducting his own busi- 
ness. There must be no more walking 
on crutches. He must stand upright, 
be self-sustaining, self-dependent, or 
sink. back into his former subordinate 
position.—Success. 


— +o 

SCIENCE AND CIRCULATIONS. 

By experimenting with his invention, 
which he calls a “muscle bed,” Dr. 
William G. Anderson, of Yale, has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the mind 
controls the body. The doctor is cor- 
rect. Without the exercise of much 
mind the circulation of a paper wouldn’t 
amount to—well, to anything at all, in 
fact—New York Telegram. 

engunesiaellipitiaienensiiinib 

NEVER throw up a good position has- 
tily because of fancied wrongs—wait 
until you can step into a better one,— 
The Advisor, 
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WITH BRAINS ONLY. 





What are the chances for the 
young man “with nothing but 
brains” ? 

Let us see about that. It strikes 
me that the young man with 
nothing but brains has an im- 
mense advantage over the young 
man with nothing but money. 

The late Philip D. Armour once 
told me that he did not give his 
sons a dollar’s worth of stock in 
his immense business until they 
had satisfied him that they could 
“make sausage.” This was the 
great packer’s homely way of say- 
ing that he did not take his sons 
into the firm until they had shown 
business capacity and industry. 
But not many rich men in this 
country follow the example set by 
the founder of the great house of 
Armour. The young man with 
nothing but brains has nothing to 
lose. What to do with a patri- 
mony of $100,000 does not bother 
him or keep him awake at night. 
The young man with $100,000 will 
soon realize that this is too small 
a sum to risk in business in an age 
of combines, when all productive 
and mercantile enterprises are con- 
ducted upon a scale of great mag- 
nitude. Manufacturing is certain- 
ly out of the question; and if 
he wants to embark in a mercan- 
tile pursuit he must go to a small 
town that is not yet invaded by a 
mammoth department store selling 
everything from a tack-hammer to 
“store teeth.” 

But the young man with nothing 
but brains is not confronted by 
such perplexities. There is no 
“trust” in brains. It may be pos- 
sible to corner the wheat crop or 
control the yearly output of corn 
starch; but you cannot corner the 
crop of ideas. If the young man 
looks about him and studies the 
situation, he will quickly learn 
that the age of combinations is 
also the age of brains. 

It is true that the learned pro- 
fessions, such as law, medicine and 
theology, are open to him; but 
these are overcrowded. There are 
not enough patients to go around. 
As for law, the Legislatures of 
the different States cannot grind 
out enough ambiguous statutes to 


keep the lawyers busy. The few 
laws now put upon the statute 
books are so clear and lucid that 
the ambitious young attorney has 
no chance whatever. Moreover, 
the tendency of the people is away 
from litigation. Men are more in- 
clined to settle their differences 
out of court. Again, there is less 
demand for theologians. The peo- 
ple are coming to regard theology 
as a man-made substitute for sim- 
ple, practical Christianity; a her- 
itage of profound thinking and 
scholarship, it is true, but too deep 
for the common understanding. 
There is more practical, every-day 
Christianity than there ever was, 
but less theology. 

Journalism, of the kind that 
does not completely efface the 
writer’s personality and that en- 
courages individuality of style and 
freedom of utterance, still offers 
an attractive field for the young 
man with nothing but brains. The 
journalism of the future must be a 
journalism in which the public 
may connect the statements of edi- 
tors and reporters with some per- 
sonality that stands for knowledge 
and common honesty. No other 
kind of journalism will attract the 
serious attention of ambitious 
men. ° 
The federal service certainly of- 
fers no attractions to the young 
man with nothing but brains. Per- 
haps in no other department of hu- 
man activity can there be found 
such amazing mediocrity and in- 
efficiency as here. Character and 
brains count for nothing. 

Literary and clerical pursuits 
are being rapidly invaded by wo- 
men. The time is past when a 
desk-man can-hope to earn enough 
salary to support a family. In 
fact, desk-work of the purely cler- 
ical or routine kind can no longer 
satisfy the man of energy and am- 
bition. 

It ought to be very plain, it 
seems to me, that the greatest op- 
portunity for the young man with 
nothing but brains lies in fitting 
himself for an important place in 
the great distributing machinery 
brought into existence by the era 
of combines. He must contribute 
something to the twentieth century 
crop of ideas. The era of expan- 
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sion which the politicians are talk- 
ing about carries with it an ex- 
pansion of the market for ideas, 
an expansion beyond the dreams 
of the generations of yesterday. 
It is to be a battle of ideas; and 
the man who has none will have 
to “go way back and sit down” 
with the typewriter girl, or the 
telegraph operators, or some one 
else who does nothing but handle 
other people’s ideas. The man 
with ideas will occupy the center 
of the stage, and the lime-light of 
public interest and thought will be 
turned upon him more than ever 
before in our history. 

For what are the objects of in- 
dustrial combination? To cheapen 
the cost of production and distri- 
bution. 

The other primary object of 
combination is to cheapen the cost 
of distribution. Costly and out- 
of-date methods of putting goods 
upon the market and finding pur- 
chasers for them are being aban- 
doned. The most expensive wheel 
in the machinery of distribution 
and the first to be discarded has 
been the “drummer.” In certain 
lines of production he is still em- 
ployed to some extent; but it is a 
self-evident economic proposition 
that the consolidation of small 
plants into larger ones must cut 
into the ranks of the great army 
of travelling trade solicitors, and 
that if the tendency toward con- 
centration in all lines continues 
the drummer will soon be as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. He isa relic of 
the days of wasteful competition. 
Under the new system the pro- 
ducer will talk to thousands at a 
time instead of employing a drum- 
mer to talk to each person indi- 
vidually. How is he going to do 
it? Through the printed cata- 
logue, the artistic booklet, the at- 
tractive poster, the pages of the 
magazines and weekly periodicals, 
the columns of the daily press, 
and the thousands of ingenious 
and unique devices for catching 
the public eye, designed by the 
brightest and cleverest minds in 
this country. 

Who will furnish the ideas for 
this new and vast twentieth cen- 
tury system of publicity? Surely 
here is the golden harvest for the 
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young man with nothing but 
brains. Here is a field for any one 
with original ideas. No compiler, 
collator or purveyor of other peo- 
ple’s ideas can participate in this 
contest. The competition is keen 
and strenuous. The producer who 
is investing a million in advertis- 
ing will scent a mildewed idea 
from afar. He will have none of 
\t. What he buys must drop clean- 
milled, new and bright from the 
mint of genius. It must have the 
ring of the pure metal, with no 
“dull thud” business about it. 

It is true that the profession of 
advertising has always engaged 
the talent and energy of some of 
the brightest minds in the land; 
but the work of the past-masters 
in publicity will seem small and 
commonplace compared with what 
will be demanded by the era of 
industrial combination and trade 
expansion upon which we are now 
entering. Thousands of “good 
things” are slumbering in the in- 
tellects of men—mechanical in- 
ventions, chemical compounds, 
toys for children, foods for in- 
valids, remedies for diseases, ap- 
pliances for contributing to the 
Juxuries and comforts of life. 

Humanity will wear more shoes 
and farmers will use more wagons 
in 1902 than ever before in the his- 
tory of the race; but the man who 
has a million invested in the man- 
ufacture of shoes or wagons can 
do little in the coming years with- 
out the genius of publicity. He 
must call to his aid the men of 
ideas, the men who are masters of 
the art of presenting forcefully 
and effectively to the millions of 
consumers the merits of a particu- 
lar commodity.—Condensed from 
an article of Truman A. De 
Weese, in February Forum. 


++ —__ 
SHUN THE LIAR. 


Naturally the world suspects the very 
worst of him who strives to conceal, so 
that there is even no temptation to a 
course of that character. he liar de- 
ludes himself into the belief that by 
suppressing the truth or distorting it, 
he will advance his interest. If he can 
hoodwink his victim, some benefit may 
accrue to himself. Experience has 
taught how precarious such a course is 
at best, and how in the end the liar is 
almost inevitably worsted. The pros- 
pect for the mail order publisher who 
maps out a tortuous policy is little more 
reassuring. 
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BANK ADVERTISING. 


By Royal Minton Stickle, News 
Editor The Financier, N. Y. 


There are banks, many of them, 
with men at the head who think 
it: would be undignified to adver- 
tise their institutions, yet they 
wonder why it is that the deposit 
line of their neighbor bank in- 
creases so. rapidly while the 
growth in their own institution is 
hardly perceptible. 

The reason is plainly apparent 
to the up-to-date banker who sees 
the bank as it is, a business house 
pure and simple, in business for 
the purpose of making money, 
which it can do only with the aid 
of other people’s money, to get 
which it must keep the name and 
standing. of the institution before 
the public. 

Like all advertisements, the an- 
nountement of a bank should be 
plain and contain only those facts 
that will appeal to the prospective 
customer—the man with capital. 

There are two kinds of adver- 
tising for a bank, both entirely 
different, There is the advertise- 
ment in the financial publication 
which is for the eye of the banker 
who is looking for a correspond- 
ent in another city or town or 
who has checks drawn on certain 
sections which he wishes to send 
to an institution in that locality 
for collection. He scans the. ad- 


vertising columns of his favorite 


journal, and the card of a certain 
bank pleasing him, he looks up 
the standing of the bank, and, 
probably, sends it his business. In 
buying space in this kind of pa- 
per the bank official should not be 
stingy, for the banker, as he 
should know, is a busy man, and 
the larger advertisement is sure 
to attract him. In writing this 
class of advertisement the writer 
should bear in mind that the most 
important part of his announce- 
ment must be the name of the city 
or town in which his institution is 
located, and this should be in as 
large, if not larger, type than the 
name of the bank. The reason for 
this fies in the fact that there are 
hundreds of banks doing business, 
for instance, under the name of 
“The First National Bank,” while 
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there is but one “First National’ 
in each city or town. In this 
style of advertisement the capital, 
surplus and profits should be 
given and the amount of deposits 
carried. If a prominent financier 
is at the head of the institution it 
is also well to give his name and 
those of the other officers. The 
body of the advertisement can be 
left standing for months, but 
where the figures are given they 
should be changed at each state- 
ment issued in accordance with 
the call of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. These calls are issued 
at various times—there being five 
according to law—each year. 

The other class of bank adver- 
tising is the card in the local or 
home paper in the bank. This 
class needs more attention than 
the other, and should be carefully 
watched. It must be remembered 
that different customers are pro- 
cured in different ways. For in- 
stance, the large corporation or 
capitalist will want to bank with 
the institution which has the larg- 
est capital, as he will probably 
wish to borrow at times, and a 
bank is not allowed to loan to one 
person or corporation an amount 
exceeding ten per cent of its capi- 
tal. It is therefore necessary to 
display the capital in large type 
when after that kind of business. 
Then there is the small merchant 
who wishes to open a banking ac- 
count simply for the purpose of 
being able to pay his bills with 
checks. This customer can be 
procured with a very plain an- 
nouncement, while the man with 
idle funds who wishes to place his 
money where he can get the most 
interest looks for the interest rate 
in the advertisement. Then there 
is the woman who wants to have 
a little privacy in which to do her 
banking, and as these accounts are 
profitable to the bank it is well to 
advertise the woman’s department 
extensively. 

In conclusion would say that all 
banks should advertise, but this 
department should: be ‘placed in 
the hands of a careful man, who 
knows the banking business thor- 
oughly, and can, therefore, place 
the announcement before the pub- 
lic in a plain but forcible light. 
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CHURCH AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 


Will M. Maupin, president of 
the Nebraska State Press Asso- 
ciation, was asked to state. his 
views on the above topics in the 
January issue of the Omaha 
Christian. Mr. Maupin writes: 

The most successful business men 
are those who advertise largely and ju- 
diciously. Church and Sunday school 
work is God’s business. If proper ad- 
vertising profits man’s business, why 
will it not profit God’s business? If 
newspaper advertising will call the at- 
tention of men and women to bargains 
in dry goods and clothing, why not use 
the same methods to call the attention 
of men and women to the Greater Bar- 
gain wherein it is said if they give their 
all to Jesus He will save? 

I believe it would be profitable to 
every church to advertise—not as seek- 
ers after charity asking publicity be- 
cause it is church work, but as those 
having a great bargain to offer to the 
world. Contract for a certain amount 
of space in the leading newspapers, and 
fill. that space with attractive matter 
calculated to call attention to the ser- 
vices. If possible use the billboards. 
Why allow the devil to use all the 
agencies for attracting the attention of 
men? He uses the billboards to attract 
to the lewd theatrical performance, the 
beer garden and the dance. He uses 
the columns of the newspapers to at- 
tract attention to rum and _ tobacco. 
Why should not the servants of God 
meet Satan on his own ground and 
turn his weapons against him? As a 
church the disciples could capture the 
world if our plea could be brought to 
the attention of all men. How shall we 
get their attention? We have tried 
about everything save newspaper and 
billboard advertising. Let us try that. 

Good advertising will sell a poor arti- 
cle; poor advertising will not sell a 
good article. We have a good article 
to offer the public. Let us advertise it 
where it will be seen of all men. 

It is my firm conviction that an ad- 
vertising fund of $250 would be the 
best investment that the First Church 
or the North Side Church could make. 
What we need is publicity. We need 
not expect more of this than other 
churches get if we persist in asking for 
it without offering to pay for it. Just 
now we need more of it. Then let us 
act like wise business man and pay 
for it. 

If I were made financial manager of 
the North Side Church to-morrow and 
assured of $2,000 to pay church ex- 
penses, I would unhesitatingly appro- 
priate $500 of it for advertising. I 
would engage the services of some ex- 
pert advertising man, like J. M. Camp- 
bell, of the Cudahy Packing Company, 
and pay him a reasonable commission 
to design our advertisements and place 
them to the best advantage. I believe 
it would result ia doubling the church 
membership, trebling the church in- 
come, and quadrupling the church in- 
fluence. I know that advertising pays 
men who have goods to sell. And Ia 
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equally positive oe it would pay the 
church that has a plain and simple plea 
to give away to ke end that man be 
saved from his sins. I am planning 
and praying for an opportunity to put 
my ideas of church advertising into 
practice. 

It so happens that I am a newspaper 
man, and for that reason I was made 
chairman of the press committee of our 
1902 convention. It was thought that 
my experience would enable me to se- 
cure publicity for that convention. 
Now, if advertising will make the con- 
vention a success, why will not similar 
advertising make church work a suc- 
cess? We need better business meth- 
ods in our church work. We have too 
much of haphazard methods. Let us 
get down to business. But the adver- 
tising I speak of must be supplemental 
to the greater advertising that a church 
secures through an earnest, consecrat- 
ed, industrious membership. 


connate 
THE NEXT BEST. 


Not every merchant or business man 
is in a position to secure the very best 
of stationery, but there is one thing ev- 
ery one can do; if you cannot get the 
best example of lithograph work or 
printing that can be done, you can have 
your name, business and address print- 
ed in a neat, plain, Gothic type in the 
upper left-hand corner of your sta- 
tionery. 

In some respects this makes about 
the best letter-head that can be made, 
as its simplicity and dignity never fail 
to make the right sort of impression. 
Its plainness and lack of ostentation 
carry the inference that there is some- 
thing behind it besides hot air.—Good 
Advertising. 








“NONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS HAS EVER 
COMPLAINED.” 
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THE PRACTICE OF TYPO- 
GRAPHY 


Under the above general title 
Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, the 
‘ “dean of American printers,” has 
published (Century Company, 
New York) two books upon the 
mechanics and technique of typo- 
graphy which will put an adver- 
tising man in possession of much 
knowledge that is necessary in his 
daily work. 

The title of the first, “Plain 
Printing Types,” is unfortunate, 
for it gives the impression that 
the volume is merely a type spec- 
imen book. In reality it is an in- 
teresting resume of the history, 
characteristics and uses of all 
types since their invention. Be- 
ginning with an account of the 
processes by which types are cast, 
it treats of the relative wearing 
merits of the styles in use to-day, 
gives specimens of practically all 
faces, ancient and modern, ex- 
plains the point system, tells of 
old faces that have been revived 
and of some modern ones that 
have been relegated to the “hell 
box,” explains why faces that are 
attractive in one book are repell- 
ing in others, and treats the whole 
subject in an entertaining way. 

In the other volume, “Correct 
Composition,” Mr. De Vinne 
treats writing, typesetting and 
book-printing with regard to both 
their mechanical and their esthet- 
ic sides. ‘Composition is taken up 
from the stand-points of author, 
printer and reader. Sensible, “ad- 
vanced” rules for spelling, punct- 
uating, compounding, dividing and 
proof-reading are given, while 
specimen pages show how printed 
matter should be arranged to ob- 
tain readable, artistic books. 

In each of these books there is 
much matter that can be classed as 
“things that every one knows,” 
but even the commonest facts are 
made interesting, and most of 
them are worth learning again. 
There is a point at which men be- 
come so thoroughly posted upon 
details that they forget them alto- 
gether. Mr. De Vinne also has a 
good word for modern printing: 

“A belief has been fostered in 
the minds of readers that printing 
in its early days was done much 





better than it is now. This belief 


has no good basis. The demi- 
gods of typography are like the 
demi-gods of history: the greatest 
are those who are at the greatest 
distance. With few exceptions 
the early printers were foolishly 
boastful. They bragged of the su- 
perior beauty of their types and 
the greater accuracy of their texts. 
Gutenberg, first and best of all, 
seems to have been the only one 
who refused to magnify himself. 
Errors of the press were quite as 
common in the early days of typo- 
graphy as they are now.” 

To the advertising man who is 
a printer these books will not of- 
fer wholly new material. Much of 
it, indeed, may seem trivial. But 
Mr. De Vinne’s fifty years of ex- 
perience and study enable him to 
make these smaller details enter- 
taining, while the most expert 
printer will be sure to find new 
ideas in abundance. To the ad- 
vertising man who is not a printer 
both volumes can teach much. 
“Plain Printing Types” contains 
matter that may not be needed in 
advertising, yet little of it will 
come amiss. “Correct Composi- 
tion,” however, contains the meth- 
ods and “secrets” of the printer of 
the Century Dictionary, all classi- 
fied under a comprehensive index. 
It is a manual of reference that 
ought to be in every advertising 
office; a treatise that thoroughly 
covers a most important detail of 
publicity. 
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MAIL QRDER PHR ASE ILLUS 
TRATED. 





“WILL QUALIFY YOU FOR THE BAR IN 
ALL STATES,” 
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‘Good Things 


ina 
Bad Place 


&.. 





. Pies, puddings, cake and goodies of 


all sorts (missionaries excepted) are 
intended for human use, but such good 
things should not be put in a bad 
stomach. -They are nearly always made 
up of nourishing articles such as milk, 
sugar, butter, flour, etc., etc.; but the 
combinations are too hard for any but 
healthy stomachs to digest. 

You must use carefully selected food 
if you are 2 little below par, and the 
sooner you do this the sooner your 
stomach will heal up and get strong 

ain so that you can eat whatever 

pleases the appetite. 











Don’t be a crank and think you can 
oe ae hot ‘watet and eat white 
read, 


Use Grape-Nuts breakfast food with 
some rich cream, and you will discover 
the food will agree with the weakest 
stomach and supply the highest form 
of nourishment, pre-digested and ready 
for quick change into good, rith blood. 

Strength (nerve strength) comes from 
feeding on Grape-Nuts. There's a 
reason. Try it and prove for yourself. 


It seems good to fectly well 
and feel well fed. ee 





IN BAD TASTE. 
“THE Courter-GAZETTE.” 
Rockianp, Me., Jan. 31, 1902. 
What could be in more execrable taste 


than this? Who, looking at its could be 
affected with anything but nausea for 
Grape-Nuts? Yours truly, 

Tue Covurrer-GazeETTe. 











THE JOB ARTIST. 


Whatever kind of typos you have, 
you must have a good job artist. A 
good job artist may get creditable work 
out of poor types, but without a good 
job artist nothing is possible. If you 
cannot get a first-class job artist quit 
business. A paper without a job artist . 
to give it a respectable dress is a nui- 
sance and an eye-sore to the profession. 
If there is one thing under the sun that 
is more abominable than. any other it is 
a newspaper that looks like the style 
had been designed by a lunatic and the 
forms struck by a cyclone before get- 
ting into press.—Newspaper Talk. 


———_- +o - 
WARD’S PRIMER. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago, issue what they call “The Shop- 
pers’ Primer,” being a forerunner cata- 
logue of their large one. They say, in 
this book, that for about thirty years 
they have pounded away to attain two 
objects, viz.: “One was to secure and 
retain the confidence of our customers; 
the other was to try to live up to the 
motto: Not how cheap, but how good!” 
If they’ve followed such a course for 
thirty years it must be a good one for 
other mail order houses to follow. 





KEEP MOVING. 

In all manufacturing establishments, 
—and of such is a printing office— 
where the cost of production depends 
upon the labor and time expended up: 
on the article produced, it is import- 
ant that every hour and every moment 
be utilized. An’ idle machine or an 
idle man drawing wages means an ex- 
pense that cannot be charged as a part 
of the cost. Now, then, to avoid hav- 
ing idle men or machines is the _ prob- 
lem before the superintendent or fore- 
man, and one which seems to be rather 
difficult of solution.—Press & Printer. 





——_+or— 
SOUND ADVICE. 

A confiding public cannot be contin- 
ually deceived, a dissatisfied. customer 
must be taken care of—he must get 
what he ordered and what he expects, 
or he must have his money returned. 
The man who attempts to sell goods by 
mail in any other way cannot do it suc: 
cessfully, and he ought not, for the 
foundation of commercial success is. in 
giving value for the money expended, 
and in treating customers honorably. If 
a merchant cannot do. that, competition 
will drive him out of business, and it 
ought to. 
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A, WORD ON PUBLICITY. | 
<= “By Joel Benton. 
ft needs no prophet té advise, or £ 
no spellbinder: to.urge, the use of 
publicity to one who ‘has_goods of 
athicles or service to.sell, The 
wOrld already knows. that the*bus- 
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procession. 

But how. he shall impress him- 
self and his wares upon the public 
is; the problem. If he listens to 
the medley of voices that advises 
him he may feel sometimes be- 
wildered. For advertising is far 
from being an exact science, and 
the rules that serve “for one busi- 
ness may. be absolutely unfit for 
one that is totally different. 

Theré are a few rules that ex- 
périence justifies:in respect to me- 
diums, to picturing and display 
that any advertiser may: well heed. 
But his first concern shodld be to 
move slowly where he doesnot 
know. Ifa firm, for instance, has~ + 
a proprietary article to offer it 
would be folly to spend at once a 
very large sum advertise it 
simultaneously in all parts of the 
United States. It would be much 
better td take the field embraced 
by. New York and its various bor- 
oughs and watch the results there. 
If his first experiment succeeds, 
by bringing returns, then Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and _ Boston 
might be informed of this proprie- 
tary. boon to. mankind, with a 
pretty near certainty that the re- 
sponse would be a repetition of 
the first success, 

For it must be remembered al- 
ways that advertising is not num- 
bered yet among the things we 
know everything about. It is still 
in ‘the main in the empiric stage. 
You are obliged to try. and try 
again before you know precisely 
what methods will win. 

The foolishest advertising, how- 
ever, is that which has no initia- 
tive of its own but follows the 
bright methods of others. The 
public always sees through this 
imitation, and puts its unflattering 
estimate upon the imitator. 

Too many advertisers, in the 
hope ‘of being original, fail in tell- 


imperative mood. Don’t..tell the 
public they are chumps or clowns 
if they don’t proceed’ at once to: 
buy-what you have to ioffer.:: 

An advertisement..really. *is a 
salesman for, your goods or, your 
store. It ought to be genial and 
polite, and say nothirig that a real 
salesman: » behind» the: .. couriter 
would not say to.a customer wh6é 
drops in to consummate a bargain, 

There area’ good many people 
in this world yet who do notsknow 
that politeness of the most. deli- 
cate and” considerate’ kind’ i$ one 
of the very. best. business assets. 
In..all_great..and.successful..estab- 
dishnients: this-is well“kr but 
jn-some that are beginning to be 
established... we...often....note .a 
strange forgetfulness of this im- 
portant fact. 

To draw the public is a great 
art. But to address the public is 
easy enough. . The prime question 
to be considered is, can you call 
and make them respond? 


tebe 
WHAT PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 





“GOES WHERE THE MONEY 18,” 
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Hinkcey's Bo 


NE LINIMEN 


son INTERNAL Ano EXTERNAL USE 


However deep seated the 
pain, Hinkley’s Bone Lini- 
ment reaches and cures it. 


It penetrates to the bone. 
Rheumatism, Sciatica and 
Gout yield quickly to its 
power. Test it on any pain. 
Famous for 40 years. 
Sold everywhere. in 25¢c., 
g0c. and $1.00 bottles. 


HINKLEY BONE LINIMENT CO., 
Saginaw, Mich, 














RATHER ATTRACTIVE. 








GOOD SALESMANSHIP. 

Since salesmanship is really a science 
and a profession and is fast becoming 
recognized as such, salesmen, as a class, 
should go at their work more scienti- 
fically. Take, for example, the case of 
a man who is selling some high-class 
specialty. In most cases when he calls 
on a customer he begins his story 
wherever he happens to and_ goes 
through it in a sort of haphazard way. 
Not once in a- hundred times does he 
cover all the’strong points of his goods, 
and he is extremely likely to omit ex- 
actly the point which would have ~been 
strongest with the man he is talking to. 
There is only one logical and convinc- 
ing way to tell. any story or make any 
argument, and many of the best sales- 
men I know have gone so far as to 
write out exactly what they want to 
say to a customer and commit it to 
memory. To some people this may 
seem like a parrot-like performance, but 
it doesn’t work that way in practice. At 
any rate, every salesman would find it 
a good plan to write out his argument 
in the strongest way he can and then, 
if he does not memorize it, at least get 
firmly fixed in his mind the main points 
in the argument in their proper order. 

Another thing. A first-class salesman 
doesn’t let a customer interrupt him 
and throw him off the track. hen a 
customer says, “Yes, but I think I can 
get a larger discount somewhere else,” 
the up-to-date salesman answers. ‘‘Pc 
sibly. We'll talk about that in a min- 
ute. {ust now I want to show you ex- 
actly how this gas engine or typewriter 
or automobile works,” and goes ahead 
with his argument. If he stops to an- 


swer every objection at the time it. is 
made he loses all ‘the cumulative effect 
of his argument and quite possibly 
arouses a spirit of antagonism in: the 
mind of his customer which no amount 
of argument will remove, If he puts 
off the customer with the proper kind 
of an answer it is more than probable 
that by the time he has completed his 
argument the customer will have for- 
gotten his objections and the salesman 
will not be obliged to answer them at 
all. At any rate the customer will have 
all the strong points of the goods in his 
mind when the argument is completed, 
and minor objection will not then look 
so large to him. 

So thoroughly do expert salesman 
realize that they are engaged in one of 
the learned professions that I have 
known some of the most successful men 
in New York and elsewhere to _ take 
special courses in psychology, in logic, 
and even in elocution in order to: pre- 
pare, themselves for still greater suc- 
cesses. Several great firms which em- 
ploy only experts have regular — 
schools for the men they employ to sel 
their goods in which , Bn men spend 
sometimes months before they are al- 
lowed to go out into the field at all. 
These schools have regular text books 
prepared for their students, and expert 
professors of salesmanship are em- 
ployed to lecture to them and to put 
them through practical demonstrations 
of their ability or lack of it.—Chicago 
Tribune. 





Apvertisine trifles are the levers 
which move the mountains of trade.— 
C. A. Bates. 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS WRITTEN. 


Two-thirds of all the letters which 
pass through the postoffices of the 
world are written by people who speak 
English. There are 500,000,000 per- 
sons speaking the ten or twelve chie: 
modern languages, and of these about 
25 per.cent, or 125,000,000 persons, 
speak English. About 90,000,000 speak 

ussian, 75,000,000 German, 55,000,000 
French, 45,000,000 Spanish, 35,000,000 
Italian and  12,00c,000 Portuguese. 
While only one-quarter of those who 
employ the postal departments speak 
English, two-thirds of those who corre- 
spond do so in the English language. 
There are, for instance, more than 
2,000 postoffices in India, the business 
of which aggregates more than 300,000,- 
000 pieces a year, and the business of 
these offices is done chiefly in English, 
though of India’s total population, 
which is nearly 300,000,000, Somes than 
300,000 persons either speak or under- 
stand English.—American Postmaster. 


——_+o+——_—. 
TOO MUCH — SPOILS THE 


Diversion in advertising is necessary 
to its success as it is in the daily routine 
of business. Imagine yourself attempt- 
ing to make a sale and talking naught 
but business. " Your best customers and 
those to whom you sell the largest bills 
are the ones with whom you talk upon 
other matters than buying and selling. 
The man with whom you talk politics, 
babies and the neighborhood fire is the 
man who orders bountifully. Therefore, 
let there be some diversion in your ad- 
vertising, let your advertising contain 
something of more interest than the 
fact that your article is the best on the 
globe and it sells for “‘so many” dol- 
lars.. Some item of its manufacture; 
some reason for the name it has, some 
fact of history connected with your 
house, will interest the user of your 
article, and will attract the non-user 
and impress -him.—Slawson’s Ad Van- 
tages. 

+o) 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


No publications in the world stand in 
closer bonds to the public they repre: 
sent than do mail order journals to-day: 
That public is the great middle class 
of the entire cotntry, numerically 
three-fourths of our population. The 
best public from which to obtain mon- 
ey results in advertising is the middle 
anes. The cream for the advertiser 
is the country folk. These people read 
every line of the various periodicals to 
which they may be attached. For them 
these publications are gospel. Every 
member of each household fairly revels 
in- the columns of every monthly which 
comes. to the farm or homestead— 
reads and re-reads every word and ev- 
ery advertisement. They do not idly 
lose faith in the paper which they are 
accustomed to read. And, scanning the 
ads as they do, the advertiser, the ju- 
dicious one who has the proper goods 
and prices, reaps golden harvests. 

tie f 

ADVERTISING will help. your business 
—but it won’t supply the absence - of 
business ability on the part of the ad- 
vertiser.—White’s Sayings. 





FALSE PROPHETS. 

In 1863 Postmaster-General Blair de- 
clared that an attempt to install rural 
mail a would bankrupt the  Gov- 
ernment. hirty years later, in 1893, 
Postmaster-General Bissell said the 
same thing, but ‘now we have it, the 
most popular branch of the postal ser- 
vice, and the treasury is in a most 
flourishing condition.—American Post- 
master. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 
Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26aline. No display 


other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 


he EAGLE, semi-monthly 4 psges. send for 
rates. A. R. DAVISON, pub., Kempsville, Ala. 


RACTICAL WEATHER. Published once a 
month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
of the ne Weather. the most accurate and reliable 
long range forecasts ever appearing in print, 
based on terrestrial meteorological data, and on 
as sound scientific principles as those of cur 
National Weather Bureau’s, It also publishes 
interesting articles on the philosophy of the 
weather. 
PRACTICAL WEATHER circulates in every ~—~4 
also Caneda and Mexico and our hew possessio:! 
lt aiso goes to India, Australia,and nearly all the 
countries in Europe. It some of the best in- 
oe of the world — its subscribers, 
soymeooming. almost every profession, trade and 
ling. i¢ is truly cosmopolitan and an Al 
advertising medium for this and foreign coun- 























tries. Rates for advereaing. furnished on appl 

cation. Address PRACTICAL WEATHER 1 

LISHING CO., ‘Montgomery, Ala. 
ILLINOIS. 





Tea te. OF 1 ae = SCIENCE OF OSTEO- 

¥. t. J. M. LITTLEJOHNN, President 
Am. College of Osteopathic Medicine _ Sur 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave.. Chicago, ll 


MAINE. 


F. A. STUART, of Marshall, Mich., says :“‘Insix 
years [ worked upa business from n nothing 
to sokeiy a million a year, using daily papers €x- 
clusively. eeklies are too slow for me.’ 
In Rockland, Me., the STAR is the only daily. 


WISCONSIN. 


ODGE COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis; 
Stock raising and farming. Cire’n 1900, 1 £16, 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal, 


























CLASS PAPERS. . 


ADVERTISING: 


RINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 

eneral subject of advertising. Its standing 

and influence is recognized throughout the en- 

tire country. Its unsolicited judgment-upon ad: 

vertising matters is of value tointelligent adver: 

tisers as being | shat of-a recognized autho rity.— 
Chicago (Iil.) New: 

PRINTERS’ INK is ‘devoted A omateairely to adver 
tising—and aims to te good A. wiising 
methods—how to prepare © ood can and 
value of different mediums, conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic | interesting to ad; 
vertisers. ted from the 








page $ 
whole 2 page $100 each tiie Address 


year. Ad ni 
each time, display 50 cents a line. \4- 25, %- 
Ptiehers! INK, 1 0 Spruce St., New York, 
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PRINTER 


Displayed Advertisements. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 








Established 1853. 


GORDON & GOTCH 


RGENTS ! ADVERTISING 
Corr ited. LONDON, ENG. 


The Frost (Minn.) Record 


isa country weekly that is held in a esteem by 
its readers, who are a thrift prosperous 
class of pe ple. It is a good advertising medium 
to reach the ye ye who are settled 
in this part of the United States noted for its 
famous wheat fields. 














Do you want to reach the best people in the 
United States, who HAVE moncy to spend ? If so 


ADVERTISE IN | 
| 


The Church Eclectic’ 


(The ONLY Monthly Magazine of the Protestant- 
Kpiscopal Church.) Circulates in every principal | 
city of the Union and in thousands of the nicest 
and best ap) rointed et homes. Adcres 
fdvertising Sigr. “ THE Cx RCH "ECLECTIC | 
14 Times Buil ing, New Y ork, N. | 
| 





Advertisers who are inter- | 
ested in the best circulation’ 
obtainable in this section, will 
receive upon request a “pure | 
gold’’ pamphlet. In addition | 
to containing valuable infor-| 
mation, it is an exceedingly 
beautiful piece of _ printed 
matter. Address THE EX- | 
PRESS, BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


| 


2Do Your 
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Economy an 
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S’ INK. $5 


Profitable Advertising 


is strictly a “ class by itself” in its chosen 
field advocate and exponent of 

ertising. For five 2-cent stamps 
a sample copy will be mailed 


to show you 
how field is tilled. Your pe Seerthdnns 
man would find it helpful = inspiring 
= warens & its cost of $2.00 per ann’ 


PROFITABLE f ADVERTISING, 140 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 








RIPANS 


Isuffered from a difficulty 
about breathing,.a sort of 
breathlessness which was 
very distressing. It was al- 
ways worse on just rising. I 
thought these spells proceed- 
ed from something wrong 
with the heart, but I believe 
now it is connected with the 
stomach, for I find Ripans 
Tabules do me good, and 
my breathing is better al- 
ready. I do not have that 
miserable, depressed feeling 
and can eat and sleep well. 





At druggists, 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 











Own Printing 


A $5 Press apie Cards, Labels, Envelopes, etc. $18 ~ for Circulars. 

convenience in doing your own printing. 

yoo 2 7, our printed instructions. =e to the makers for ILLUSTRATED 
OGUE, PRESSFS, TYPE, FETC. 


Fvery thing 


EXCELSIOR “PRESS COMPANY, Meriden, Connecticut. 





’0,117 Houses in Trenton, N. J. 





field better than this. 


Bordentown, etc., etc. 
to-day to the advertioer 1 is the 





9,400 copies of the Trenton Times are 
sold in the city of Trenton every day. 
It also sends 3,900 papers into the adjacent towns 
and villages every day, 525 to Lambertville, 310 to Princeton, 200 to 
In New Jersey the most valuable 


TRENTON TIMES. 


No paper in the world covers its 
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In those days 


almost anything in the 
way of advertising 
matter would do, 


It’s different now. 


You are now compet- 
ing with houses that 
employ experts. 


Our business - getting 
“INDUCTIVE 
SYSTEM” 
is one that’ gets busi- 
ness with great certain- 

ty and low cost. 


The Commercial” - 
Publicity Company, 
1105 The Temple, Chicago. 




















Thirty Different Church Magazines ines 
es f- 


| my for thirty 1} Chu 


rent denominations in Dedsipnigs New 
a Boston, Buffal 
ADIFFERENT MAGAZINE PRINTED 
EACH DAY OF THE MONTH 
fora different Church—the 30 in 30 days, 
AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING HEDIUM 


for the general advertiser. Used andi ndorsed 
by the best firms. ( ierey the following ads: 
Pears’ Soap p; lvory Soap, were Chosolate, 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, Campbell’s S oups, Hire’s 
Boe Beer, Electro Silicon, Knox’s Gélatine, 
eda Biscuit, , Winslow's Syrup, ville 
£6. , 4 many others, on euneeat 
eRe journals y such advertisers and will 

pay you. Send for specimen copies and fates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 


200 South’ 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Business 
Expander 


That’s onethinga 
newspaper ought 
to befor its ad- 
vertisers. It’s fiot 
worth using if it 
isn’t this. 

When you 
Hire a Man 


do some good for 
ate you of you don’t 
ikeep him. He must be a helper. 
‘Let us be Your Hired Man 

in your advertising line. We will 
‘do the work for you and the good 
results will soon be apparent. 


Chester Times 


Guaranteed Circulation over 
7,500 Copies Daily. 


WALLACE & SPROUL, Pubs. 
CHESTER, PA. 
Ww YORK REPRESENTATIVE: 








NE 
F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway 


you expect himto™ 


| 14,486 





Che Evening 


Journal 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Truth. wears best, and THE EVENING 
JOURNAL has always honestly stated 
the facts and finds that its coufse has 
commanded confidence and business. 





AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION: 
1897 1898 
14,743 14,890 
1899 1900. 1901 
15,106 15,891 
Last 3 mos.1901 January, 1902 


16,411 16,637 


ELLEN 2 FI BE 
A “HOME” AND NOT A 








“ STREET” CIRCULATION. 
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advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 


USE 


_ the paper that is read in the 
homes of the people, 


-Bhe: 





3 


ig 
. in 


Chronicle 

It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 












































PRINTED ON THE FARM 


An Afternoon Mail Delivery 





















Fresh from the Farm 





Three Wagon Loads of the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


PRINTED ON THE FARM 





H wishing to reach the prosperous buy- 
Advertise rs ing class of farmers, can do so through 
the columns of the Agricultural Epitomist. It enjoys their 
confidence as any agricultural paper must that is edited and 
printed on the farm. A contract will be accepted for the 
term of one year at our present rate of $1.00 per agate line 
per insertion, with the privilege of discontinuing at any time 
without extra charge. Circulation guaranteed to exceed 
,000 copies each issue. 


E. CHUBB FULLER 


President and General Manager 


EPITOMIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Epitomist Experiment Station, SPENCER, IND. 


WaV4 JHLNO GILNId 


PRINTED ON THE FARM 
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[OVER TWO MILLION 





CIRCULATION A MONTH 











of papers that contain good, clean, wholesome read- 
ing matter and taken by subscribers who appreciate 
and enjoy reading them. 

Far-seeing and progressive advertisers are to a 
greater extent than ever taking up mail order papers 
as proper mediums fo reach the millions of prosper- 
ous people who live in the rural Sections of the 
country, because 


These people are buyers. 

They have the money to spend. 

They read advertisements more than city people do. 
The only papers they read are Mail Order Papers. 





THe GENERAL PUBLICITY ADVERTISER wishing 
to reach a class of people who are known to be 
buyers, is overlooking one of the most profitable 
fields by ignoring these papers. 

These people buy the goods brought to their at- 
tention ; they would baie yours if they knew of them. 


THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY, 


Temple Court Bldg., New York City. 
112 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Agate 
Circulation. line. 


The Gentlewoman, New York, .. . - 400,000, $1.50 
Metropolitan and Rural Home, New York, 500,000, 2.00 
Home Monthly, New York, ... . . 400,000, 1.50 
The Paragon Monthly, New York,. . . 400,000, 1.50 
Park’s Floral Magazine, Libonia, Pa, . 350,000, 1.25 


THE ELLIS PAPERS 


THAT PAY ADVERTISERS 
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will often contain many classes of people, rich and poor, good and bad, the 
pious and the vicious. 

There are very few people, in fact we don’t know any, who would re- 
fuse to ride on a car in order to keep a profitable busi ppoint just 
because they would have to travel in company with some individual who 
might not be upto their social standard, yet there are, however, advertisers 
who will refuse to use the columns of some of the best paying publications 
because there are advertisements in these publications that are not “‘high 
class ’’ enough to meet their views. In other words, they leave the field 
entirely clear to the advertiser whose announcements they affect to despise 
and who is very often a smal! competitor of theirs. 

Some of the best known concerns who are advertising to-day have 
already recognized the folly of staying out of a good publication for any 
such reason. This class represents the houses that are doing at least 75 per 
cent of the mail order business to-day, others have not yet seen the light, 
some never will. 





High Class (?) vs. Large Profits. 


A well-known publishing house used the columns of THe HEARTH- 
STONE for an advertisement of a religious book several years ago when Tue 
HEARTHSTONE was published in the old-style eight-page form, received 
more direct replies from Tuk H&ARTHSTONE than from all other papers 
combined. 

The manager of this concern repeated the advertisement several times, 
until finally one day at a Directc-s’ Meeting of the Publishing Company, 
several of the directors, nice old gentlemen, very conservative and all that, 
requested the ger to produce the publication that had made this won- 
derful showing, namely THe Hgartustone. When a copy of Tus 
HBARTHSTONE was shown to them they were horrified that their an- 
nouncements should appear ina so called ‘‘ Mail Order” Journal and re- 

uested the manager never again to use any publications of this class for 
their announcements, 

The result has been that they have been compelled to abandon their 
mail order department. 

It is assumed that people are in business to do business. We never 
yet heard of a ‘businsss concern succeeding where they refused to make 
sales, unless the purchaser could prove that he was a member of the 
*“Four Hundred,” 








Objectionable Advertising Refused. 


THe HEARTHSTONE refuses more than twenty different kinds of ad- 
vertising announcements, all of which are sanctioned and permitted to exist 
under the law. These announcements are refused because we know that 
they are objectionable to our subscribers. _No announcements will be pub- 
lished with our knowledge at any time if we have reason to believe that the 
advertiser intends or expects to defraud our subscribers, 


The average circulation for the past twelve months, shown by 
original Postoffice Mailing receipts, exceeded 


787,000 Copies Monthly 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


DispLay—$z.2§ per agate line per month, | No time discount. 
READING— 3.80 per line agate measure. i: No short rates, 


"” Address 


THE‘A: D. PORTER CO., Pubs., 52 to 58 Duane St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 134 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


————=| THE HEARTHSTONE |— 


ees) THE HEARTHSTONE (===!) 
{i 
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fion a run-of-paper page, in leading daily news- 
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cenicumedlion Cost 


: editions for which distinct prices are charged. The matter of cuts, desired 
. by most advertisers, is not considered. Many of above pepsi charge an ; 
additional extra for cuts. No extra cut charge with 





|The Boston Post 


Has the Lowest Rate Per Line} 


oleh enemas ~4, tse wAsee; eS <7: aca: parecer: Meena 


On a 10,000.]ine yearly contract of an advertise- 
ment, 100 lines. deep, two columns wide, column 
rule out, “‘ position” top column next reading, 


papers of the United States: 





Name of Paper. Rate Per Line. Cireulation. Rate Per Line Per H.. 








(Stated in decimal (Stated in decimal] 
fractions of a dollar.) fractions of a cent.) 
Philadelphia Reetrd...... ©.27 187,211 
Philadelphia Inquirer...- . 225 173,186 .12992 
*Chicago News..-.-------: .375 296,526 12646 
Chicago Record-Herald.... .30 146,000 .20547 
Cincinnati Enquirer....... 19 80,000 .23750 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat.. .1875 86,573 .21658 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch...- .18 96,693 .18615 
St. Louis Republic.:...-... 15 80,000 .18750 
Washington Star...-....-- .125 36,193 .94537 
Baltimore American. .....- .0933 70,000 .18328 
Pittsburg Post. ..-..--...-. 10 59,709 .16747 
Buffalo News. ......----.-. .1625 74,000 .21959 
Minneapolis Times .---.-. .0625 30,200 .20695 
St. Paul Pioneer Press... .. .08 32,715 .24453 
Boston Globe.-...--- +--+: -30 193,765 .15482 


Boston —_ ‘8° 177,397 10141 











EXPLANATORY NoTEs: .. The dicalations given above are the latest ; 
statements of the individual’newspapers.. Some of them, including the 
Boston DaILy Post’s, are sworn to. Leading New York newspapers 
are not included, because upon their. recent circulation statements it is 
impossible to figure the exact cost per line per thousand of their different } 





ston Post. j 
—*The Chicago News, does not ago ony he wa 





Observe! Observe!) Rancinber! Remember!) | 
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Per Thousand Circulation. 


[Seven of the above fifteen: contemporaries charge over twice | 
ZTHE BOSTON POST’S rate per M circulation, ; 
— POTENT RASR? aH ~—~- 
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- REMARKABLE 
PROSPERITY OF KANSAS 


NOT A DRQUTH, BUT A 


FLOOD... 


State Bank Commissioner Morton Albaugh has com- 
piled the following remarkable statement, showing the re- 
sources and liabilities of the 119 national and 422 state and 
private banks of Kansas, at the close of business on Sept. 
30, 1901. His report of the national banks, over which he 
has no supervision, came to him directly from the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury. The report shows the extraordi- 
nary financial strength of Kansas. It is doubtful whether 
such business and financial vitality in one young agricul- 
tural commonwealth has ever been observed in the de- 
velopment of this or any other country. 

Mr. Albaugh’s statement is as follows: 


RESOURCES. 





$114,134,603.29 


$114,134,603.29 
Average reserve held in national banks ....45.78 per cent 
Average reserve in state banks 53.21 per cent 
Individual deposits in national banks $35,360,516.97 
Individual deposits in state banks 42,076,447.62 
Bank deposits in national banks 8,220,919.33 
Bank deposits in state banks 923,556.69 
Per capita deposit in banks of Kansas 59.28 


KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA ARE ROLLING 
IN WEALTH AND PROSPERITY. 


THE WICHITA EAGLE 


Is the medium by which you can reach all the 
people in Southern Kansas and Oklahoma 
all the time. It is its exclusive field. 


See the S. C. Beckwith Special A gency, Tribune Building, 
N. Y., The Rookery, Chicego—Or, 


R. P. MURDOCK, Business Manager. 
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The Man Who 
WINS. 


A very interesting lecture on the above subject was 
recently delivered by a prominent clergyman, and I am 
taking the liberty of quoting some of his remarks: 

“By success 1 do not mean merely money success. 
Better be a man than merely a millionaire. Stick to 
your business and your business will stick to you. Most 
men who fail dabble in outside things. It does not pay 
to know everything. This is an age of specialists. 
Ninety per cent of what the world calls genius istnoth- 
ing more than the talent for hard work. The worker is 
the winner. It is not luck but pluck which turns the 
wheels of fortune.” 

Eight ‘years ago, when I undertook to revolutionize 
the printing ink trade, I lacked genius and experience, 
but made_up the deficiency in manliness and pluck. I 
never made an assertion unless I could back it up. I 
advertised my prices and terms, and it made no differ- 
ence how much you bought or the ome of your 
bank account, you had to toe the mark the same as the 
little cross ro printer with a hand press. I stuck to 
my business andykept my hand continually on the tiller- 
I abandoned all other schemes and devoted my entire 
time to selling ink. I inherited the ambition for hard 
work from my forefathers. and felt gloomy when I had 
nothing to do. I treated the man who bought twenty- 
five cents’ worth as cordially as the fellow who left a 
hundred dollars with me. I can assure you it was not 
luck that turned my wheels of fortune, for my early 
struggles would have discouraged ninety-nine out of 
every hundred. I knew my goods had merit, but it was 
slow work making the printers believe it. Last month 
(January) I added eighty-one new names to my list of 
customers, and fully expect to reach the ten thousand 
mark before the end of this year. Send for a copy of 
my price list. 


ADDRESS 


Printers Ink Jonson 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


The Country's Greatest 


Che... 0 eee 
Philadelphia 


Inquirer 


PRINTS MORE PAID ADVERTISING THAN ANY 
OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES, 
| WITH ONE EXCEPTION. 











Average Daily Circulation 
DURING THE YEAR 1901 


172,917 Copies 


Prints thousands of columns more paid 
advertising than any other newspaper in 
Pennsylvania, 


Prints more ‘‘Want” ads than all the 
other Philadelphia newspapers combined. 


And has a paid circulation thatis greater 
by many thousands than that of any other 
newspaper in Philadelphia. 


The Inquirer’s reputation as the leading 
Republican newspaper of the United States 
is national, and its value as an advertising 
medium is known all over the world. 


An advertisement In The Inquirer repre- 
sents money well invested. 














Average Sunday Circulation 
DURING THE YEAR 1901 


1 163,698 Copies 


Ge PHILADELPHIA INQVIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Nos. 85-87 Tribune Building 508 Stock Exchange Building 
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